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FINDING “LOST” POLICYHOLDERS 
IS PART OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 





*Expressions of gratitude and appreciation such as this, 
when “Lost” policyholders are finally found, compen- 
sate The Equitable’s Lost Policybolders Unit for what 
may be months or years of effort dating from the 
return of an envelope marked “Address unknown.” 

















¢ 
ea pretty hard to conceive that a man could forget he owned a life insurance policy. 
But The Equitable knows from experience that some policyholders do forget. And looking for 
those ‘‘Lost’’ policyholders to pay them money that’s due them, helping them to establish their claims, 
carrying the search, if necessary, from state to state and city to city, to locate their heirs, has long been 
a part of The Equitable’s service. 
The Equitable maintains a Lost Policyholders Unit in the Home Office. This Unit does not wait 
until claims have definitely matured but swings into action when contact has been lost with a policy- 
holder over any protracted period of time. 
Through the efforts of this Unit, employing all means of investigation and enlisting Equitable | 
agents throughout the country to press the search, hundreds of “Lost” policyholders or their benefici- 
aries have been found and paid money that they did not know was theirs. 9" 
Di 
The Equitable’s special organization to locate ‘Lost’ policyholders evidences the thoroughness of fo 
_* * ay ae of 
a service which has but one aim—to see that the purposes for which people buy life insurance are car- 
. rer 
ried out. 
Ce 
yo 
ne 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY Ed 
Wi 
OF THE UNITED STATES ta 
ter 
. . pe 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York Thomas |. Parkinson, President bi 
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Two snapshots of Captain Ding- 

man, M.C., U. S. Army, taken in 

1917, prior to his overseas service 
with the A.E.F. in Siberia. 


Right—Informal portrait taken 














N response to request 

for a brief autobio- 
graphical sketch, Dr. 
Dingman submitted the 
following breezy outline 
of a distinguished ca- 
reer: 

"Born in Winnipeg, 
Canada in 1884. Very 
young at the time and 
never quite outgrew it. 
Educated, slightly, in 
Winnipeg schools and 
Toronto University. In 
terned for a two-year 
period of hospital train- 
ing and then released to 
Practice medicine. Prac- 
ticed and practiced. 
Volunteered for advent 
—that is to say for hu- 


about 1928. 


DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 
Vice-President and Medical Diréctor, Continental Assurance Corftpany, C 





1eago 





manity—in World War 
1. Captain M.C., A.E.F., 
Siberia. Returned to De- 
troit to practice medi- 
cine, insurance medicine 
chiefly, 24 companies. 
Joined Continental As- 
surance Company in 
1921. Vice-president in 
1925. Director in 1938. 
Authored Insurability in 
1927 and Selection of 
Risks in 1935. Many un- 
derwriting studies made, 
including Use and Abuse 
of Alcohol, with 100! re- 
search experimentations. 
Many avocational inter- 
ests, but chiefly marital 
and athletics." 
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HERE is a turning point 

at which men really begin 
to value their life insurance, 
and that ig when they have 
enough life insurance to form 
the basis of an adequate es- 
tate. To the man who is under- 
insured life insurance is sim- 
ply an expense. He can see 
nothing in it for himself, nor 
for his family either, but one 
day a life insurance man 
walks in and lays before him a 
well-considered- life insurance 
proposal prepared after a 
study of his particular situa- 
tion. Immediately he sees life 
insurance in a different light. 
He no longer regards it as an 
expense, but a saving. Best of 


all, he finds that the insurance 


he already has forms a sub- 


stantial foundation for the 


--proposed program. 


“For the first time in his life 


he is really receptive to life 
insurance. He. wishes his 
old policies were’ twice the 
amount. That’s the turning 
point. That’s why the man 
who owns a thousand or two 
will buy an additional $5,000 
more readily than he bought 
the first $1,000. It’s only hu- 
man and natural; the first 
thousand or two is outgo, but 
over and above that it’s in- 
come for his family if he 
should die too soon, income 
for himself when his earned 
income ceases and he wants 


to take it easy later on. 


THE WESTERN AND SOWTHERN 
LIFE INSMRANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 


HOME OFFICE 


~~ 


CINCINNATI 
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A Year of Acceptance 


ACH succeeding year seems to record for life insurance a 

more impressive record than any predecessor. This is as 

true of 1939 as it was of 1929. The aggregates truly and 
again prove the unshaken confidence of America in the worth 
and stability of life insurance as protection. 


Genuine inspiration should be obtained by the agency forces 
of the business because of the totals compiled during 1939. A 
sales argument of availing strength is possible to be individually 
drawn from them by each salesman. Nearly twenty million 
policies were placed on the books. More then twelve million 
people or about one out of every ten in the nation registered 
their confidence in their future through life insurance. Future 
estates of more than twelve billion, 500 million dollars were 
originated. With nearly one hundred and fourteen billions of 
dollars of insurance in some one hundred and twenty-five million 
policies in force there can be no logical denial to the statement 
that the total amount represents approximately one-half of the 
wealth of the nation and the policies approximate the population 
thereof. Life insurance at the beginning of this year had in- 
creased its financial protective influence nearly three billion 
dollars over the previous year. 


Ordinary, industrial and group each contributed to this amaz- 
ing record of gain in the face of conditions which have con- 
founded every other industry. 

Policyholders, throughout the year, gave evidence of their 
belief in the efficacy of life insurance by daily depositing more 
than twelve millions of dollars, to aggregate during the year 
over three billion, eight hundred millions of dollars. The per- 
formance of the companies justified the confidence reposed in 
them by the American people. They poured a steady stream of 
currency into the needy hands of their members emounting daily 
to about nine millions of dollars. 

In addition to paying this vast sum of over two billion 600 
million dollars, life insurance companies added nearly one bil- 
lion, five hundred millions to their invested assets. It is difficult 
to estimate the great financial and economic value to the country 
of these investments. Farms and municipalities, railroads and 
public utilities were thereby strengthened and invigorated and 
enabled to carry on. The indirect aid to the policyholders 
through relief thus accorded is beyond description. Apart from 
these intangible services, the aggregates show that for every 
dollar in premiums paid in by policyholders during the year 
1939, they received in return benefits the sum of $1.10. 

Life insurance agents could serve themslves, their policy- 
holders and their country in no better way than by the dissem- 
ination, throughout their communities, of the foregoing facts 
which make up the astounding record of beneficence of life 
insurance in recent years. 


be sf te 
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THE CURRENT ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


Speculative Discussion of World 

Conditions in Relation to Life 

Insurance—An Address Delivered 

Before the A. L. C. Agency Section 
By CLAUDE L. BENNER 


Vice-President, Continental American Life 


a” ITH total war raging on 
land, sea and sky, not only in 
Europe, but also in Africa 


and Asia, and with this country em- 
barking,upon a gigantic preparedness 
program and enacting conscription in 
time of peace, to attempt to discuss in- 
telligently the long term trend of insur- 
ance, or anything else for that matter, 
is idle speculation, and I do not pro- 
pose to indulge in speculation,” said 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president, Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Del., in open- 
ing his ‘talk on: “The Current Eco- 
nomic Situation and Its Relation to 
Life Insurance,” before the members 
of the Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago this week. 

With this preface, he said that, in 
the time allotted to him, he would en- 
deavor to discuss some economic conse- 
quences that are likely to result from 
this, war: and our preparedness pro- 
gram, if they are, both continued. 
“You, yourself, will have to make the 
application of my conclusions to the 
insurance business,” he added. “In 
other words, I will try to make the 
economic diagnosis and you must make 
the insurance application to your par- 
ticular problem. 


“In the first place, what effect is 
the war and our preparedness program 
going to have on our domestic price 
level? Is Inflation at last going to 
be with us? And is the interest rate 
finally going to increase because of 
the capital and bank credit that will 
be needed to finance the war and the 
rearmament program? 

“In the second place, what effect is 
the war going to have on our foreign 
trade? Is it likely to expand so that 
plus our preparedness outlays, we are 
going to have a war boom similar to 
the one that took place during the 
last war? Will this solve the agri- 
cultural problem? Are we going to 
capture the South American market? 

“Finally, can we complete our de- 
fense program, have our armaments 
and still, as the President insists, not 
give up any of our so-called social 
gains? Or is it going to be inevitable 
that we do without some of our peace- 
time luxuries, lower our standard of 
living and work longer hours at labor? 

“T think you will agree with me that 
if we can arrive at approximately the 
right answers to these questions, we 
will be in a position to draw some 
intelligent conclusions about the future 
outlook for our business at least for 
the next couple of years, whatever the 





OUR WAY TO BETTER BUSINESS 


HERE is no short-cut to satisfactory results in attaining a large volume of new life 
insurance with a negligible amount of effort, declared J. C. Higdon, Vice-president 
in, Charge of Sales, Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, Mo., in his ad- 
dress on: “Our Way to Better Business," before the members of the Agency Section of 
the American Life’ Convention meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Monday of 


this week. 


"| confess that we have been just as eager as anyone to discover some new device," 
he continued, “or some new technique which would result in a large volume of business 
with a negligible amount of effort. So far, all experiments in this direction have been 
extremely disappointing and without tangible results.” 

During the course of his talk he reviewed many methods used by various companies 
to build up their insurance volume, some proving very successful. But, he emphasized, 
results in the way of better business have been entirely in proportion to the ability of 
company agency officials and field forces in using tried and tested procedure effectively 
and to properly time and coordinate them so that each such procedure has an accumula- 


tive effect on the final result. 


"Therefore," he concluded, "we are now pretty definitely committed to the proposition 
as far'as our own organization is concerned, that improvement and progress can only 


be achieved through constant study and diligent application to the task at hand." 
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long term trend may be. Certainly, if 
we get a war boom with rising prices, 
it will be easier to sell insurance at 
least so long as the boom lasts.” 

He added that possibly the greatest 
single factor in causing the rapid 
growth of life insurance in the early 
20s was the increase in the price level 
caused by the World War, but on the 
other hand, he pointed out, should the 
huge deficits which are going to re- 
sult from our preparedness expendi- 
tures cause another inflation scare, 
that will retard the sale of insurance, 
And, finally, if the cost of this program 
is going to result now or in the future 
in taxes so severe as to lower the 
standard of living, obviously, this will 
have a detrimental influence upon life 
insurance, he said. 

In considering the price or inflation 
problem, he said that it is no secret 
that the New Deal government, since 
its inception, has been trying to raise 
prices. “It went off the gold standard 
and devalued the dollar for this pur- 
pose,” he declared. “It has brought 
literally millions of dollars worth of 
worthless silver, ostensibly for the 
same purpose. It has increased the 
government debt through running 
budgetary deficits by hundreds of mil- 
lions, yes, billions of dollars. And yet, 
even aided by one year of war, prices 
have failed to increase and inflation 
has not taken hold. 


Inflation Possibilities 


“And yet, looked at from purely the 
monetary and credit point of view, it 
would seem that the stage is all set 
for a gigantic inflationary price rise. 
From whatever the cause, we have 
accumulated nearly three-quarters of 
the total monetary gold supply of the 
world, in an amount in excess of $21,- 
000,000,000. Our bank deposits stand 
at an all time high and our excess 
bank reserves are over $6,500,000,000. 
Interest rates are at all time lows. 
In addition, the federal budget has 
been out of balance for a decade and 
we are about to run a deficit for the 
current year and probably for the fol- 
lowing one larger than for any pre 


° . | 
vious year, huge as they were. If 


purely monetary and credit factors can 
bring about inflation asthe late 
George Warren thought, then certainly 
we are in for a full measure of it.” 
He added that some financial writers 
who previously did not think inflation 
was imminent are now saying that our 
preparedness program is going to be 
the spark that will set off the inflation: 
that it will be only a short time urtil 
prices rise, business booming, wage 
increasing, money income getting 
larger and unemployment abolished. 
He expressed the opinion that so long 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN FARM 


APPRAISALS 


Changes in Methods During the 
Past Decade and Experience Gained 
Lend Hope for Fewer Mistakes in 
Future, Financial Section Told— 
By J. S. CORLEY 


Asst. Treasurer, Bankers Life Company 


development in the methods and 

technique of farm appraising have 
taken place in the last decade, J. S. 
Corley, assistant treasurer, The Bank- 
ers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
declared in his address on “Farm 
Appraisals” before the Financial Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

He continued that: “In evaluating 
the progress which has been made, it 
seems only fair to keep in mind the 
relatively short time in which these 
changes have taken place. Full de- 
velopment and tested theories can be 
expected only with more time and a 
wider range of experience. It is for- 
tunate that to date those who have 
been the most active in developing a 
better appraisal system have remained 
open-minded, flexible in approach, and 
willing to recognize differences of 
opinion. As long as this attitude pre- 
vails, we may expect that there will 
be continued improvement and, even- 
tually, a generally adopted system. 

“While in practice there are many 
variations in theory and pr cedure all 
reflecting the differences of opinion 
which prevail, none of the variations 
departs from the fundamental concept 
that farm value is built up from three 
factors, namely, earnings, location, 
and home values. Conceivably value 
might exist without any two of these 
three values, but in anything like a 
normal situation all three are present 
to some extent. Although there is as 
yet by no means entire agreement on 
a better process, the trend appears to 
be toward an acceptance of some adap- 
tation of the income capitalization 
method. Much of the discussion has 
centered around, and much of the 
criticism has been directed at the so- 
called American Rural Appraisal Sys- 
tem. This system has the endorse- 
ment of the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers and, 
probably, is in more general use by 
msurance companies today than any 
other system. Under the American 


Fis the most part, the change and 


System the combination of earnings. 
location, and home values produces a 
result termed basic value, from which 
the various special kinds of value may 
be derived.” 

He added that the American System 
does not prescribe a form on which 
the appraiser reports basic value. 
Neither is there an attempt to sub- 
stitute mathematical formulae or a 
rigid classification for good judgment 
and properly considered opinion. 
“Rather, it attempts to aid the ap- 
praiser in rendering an_ intelligent 
opinion, based on a systematic organi- 
zation and weighting of the factors 
and supported by a detailed report 
which is understandable to the re- 
viewer,” he continued. 


Detailed Study 


“The modern farm appraisal re- 
quires a detailed study of the farm 
under consideration. The appraiser is 
expected to identify the various soil 
types as a starting point in determin- 
ing productive capacity. Given these 
soil types, the topography, and cli- 
matic factors, the appraiser should be 
competent to establish a typical use 
of the land, independent of the ob- 
served use. He is then expected to 
translate this use into farm products, 


and from this result calculate the net 
income to the owner in’ accordance 
with the typical landlord-tenant prac- 
tice in the community. This net in- 
come then can be capitalized to de- 
termine earning .yalyej To this earn- 
ing value are added or from it are 
subtracted such amounts as the ap- 
praiser can substantiate as due to the 
location and home elements. 
“Whatever else may be said for or 
against this plan for determining a 
basic value, it is certain that the 
method used is of great assistance t» 
the intelligent reviewer. In contrast 
to the unsupported opinion of former 
days, it is possible now to secure a 
complete picture of the situation, and 
to be able to follow the: process by 
which the opinion’ of' vdlue'‘has been 
reached. Again let me'émphasize that 
the process does not employ’ the use 
of mathematical formulae, so that ‘the 
subsequent interpretation of data or 
results can be left in other than ex- 
perienced hands. On the contrary, 
considerable care must be exercised to 
make certain that there is complete 
understanding and appreciation of the 
reasoning leading to the appraiser’s 
conclusions. The income capitalization 
process, by its very nature, tends to 
multiply errors cumulatively and the 
results can be meaningless if judgment 
is not exercised all along the line.” 
He warned that such factors as the 
selection of prices for farm products 
and of the capitalization rate raise 
problems that have been approached 
in many ways and that good argu- 
ments can be advanced’ in’ ‘favor of 
most of the various solutions. He 
added that many of ‘the plans in use 
today do not leave’ the sé#léttion of 
commodity prices ‘‘or’ ‘dapitdlization 
rate to the appraiser. “Commodity 
prices vary with the years and with 
location, he pointed out, and the prices 
(Concluded on page 14) 





DANGER IN ILL-FOUNDED PRECEDENTS §' = 





THOMAS GURNEY of Orlando, Fia., associate counsel, Bankers National Life In- 

* surance Company, Montclair, N. J., in his address on: “Resort to Equity After Claim 
for Disability" before the Legal Section of the American Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, suggested that the various life insurance companies 
might take considerably more concerted interest in the development of the law than 


they appear to do at present. 


“Too often it seems to me," he said, “that cases of apparently minor importance, 
insofar as the amounts involved are concerned, go through the courts, and particularly 
the Appellate Courts, raising there questions of first impression; and there establish ill- 
founded precedents of great embarrassment, which either serve as costly incidents to the 
companies in the handling of their business, or else establish a principle that has to be 
overcome by a difficult effort to get the case overruled, or to adjust the companies’ 
policies or practice so as to escape the effect thereof.” 

He added: “Within such legal limitations as may be proper, and certainly with no 
idea of recommending any sort of cooperation that would violate the spirit or principle 
of any Federal or State law it seems to me that the companies might well look forward 
to some united effort toward securing the proper interpretation of the principles, and 
the policy provisions involved in life insurance, particularly in cases of first impression 


in the various States." 
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ALC MEETS AT CHICAGO 


‘Financial, Legal and Industrial 
Sections Hold Live Sessions 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


VIDENTLY with the intention of 

having two potential chairmen 
currently in the offing, the financial 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion departed somewhat from its pre- 
vious election customs at the close of 
its annual meeting in Chicago this 
week. Formerly the financial section 
chose a chairman and a secretary, an- 
nually moving the secretary forward 
to the chairmanship. This time it 
was decided to constitute the office of 
vice-chairman as well, giving the sec- 
tion three officials. 

Accordingly, the following officers 
were elected: Charles F. Nettleship, 
secretary of the Colonial Life of Jer- 
sey City, as chairman; Grant Tor- 
rance, treasurer of the Business Men’s 
of Kansas City, as new vice-chairman, 
and Ehney A. Camp, Jr., treasurer of 
the Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham, as secretary. 


Two Days of Finance 


Touching, at one time or another 
during two days of sessions, on almost 
every phase of investments which 
might be of interest to life insurance 
companies, the financial section of the 
ALC did a workmanlike job of giving 
its members food for thought and 
theories for development. Government 
regulation, as a topic, was not neg- 
lected, since Dana C. Backus, of White 
& Case, New York attorneys, dis- 
cussed this pertinently at the section’s 
luncheon. Mentioning government 
control personified, Mr. Backus de- 
clared that “It is not my purpose 
either to praise Caesar or to bury 
him. I am simply here to dissect him!’’ 

Even the implications behind fluctu- 
ations in population data came under 
the purview of the financial section 
for Philip Hauser, Ph.D., assistant 
chief statistician for the Bureau of 
the Census at Washington, D. C., 
came to the fore with figures indicat- 
ing a downward trend in population 
growth in this country. He added 
much material to concern life insur- 
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ance companies along this line and 
said estimates have been made to the 
effect that in the period from 1930 
to 1980 the proportion of the popula- 
tion 60 years old and older will in- 
crease from 8.5 per cent to 19.9 per 
cent, while the proportion of those 20 
years old and younger will drop from 
38.8 per cent to 26.1. 

Factors to be considered in looking 
at electric utility investments were 
brought before the financial section 
meetings by Norman H. Nelson, trea- 
surer of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
who analyzed the operations of one 
such organization wherein efficient 
management had enabled favorable 
earnings even in recent years. Among 
questions that came up as a result of 
the study, said Mr. Nelson, were the 
following: Will electric utilities con- 
tinue subject to pressure for lower 
rates? How long will population 
growth continue to be vital to volume 
sales? Will taxes continue to increase 
as rapidly as in recent years? How 
long will money rates remain at low 


levels? What will be the future trend 


of fuel prices? These and other quer- 
ies must be posed by those interested 
in electric utility investments. 

On the subject of municipal revenue 
bonds, E. A. Camp, Jr., treasurer of 
the Liberty National Life, contended 
that because these bonds do not have 
the continuing profit motive back of 
them the buyer must watch for safe- 
guards to overcome this handicap. He 
pointed out that there is no individual 
ownership, no continuity of manage- 
ment and no incentive to maintain and 
build up a property to be passed on. 
Therefore, the buyer must be doubly 
careful in analysis and selection of 
such bonds. 

J. S. Corley, assistant treasurer of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, dealt with 
the subject of farm appraisals; his 
remarks are given in part on page 7. 

Speaking as a public utility engi- 
neer before the financial section of the 
ALC, Alex Dow, chairman of the ex- 


ecutive committee of Detroit Edison, 
listed some of the problems that 
should be studied by insurance execyp- 
tives who consider buying securities 
of electric light and power units. It 
is not enough, he averred, to study the 
mere statistics of the particular com. 
pany. Security buyers should examine 
some of the following elements: |s 
there room for expansion of territory; 
is there competent management with 
new officers in training; what is the 
history of the utility’s labor relations; 
what is the maintenance policy; does 
the proportion of common stock ap- 
proach the optimum 50 per cent, and 
in general what kind of stockholders 
are there? 

Similar investment considerations 
apply to the chemical industry and 
the meeting heard Dr. Chaplin Tyler, 
of the du Pont industries, say that in 
the evaluation of chemical firms per. 
tinent factors were: examination of 
financial statement; consideration of 
management; kind and amount of re. 
search done; physical condition and 
production material 
sources; diversification of products, 
and effort at development of new bus- 
iness. Stressing the need for research, 
and inferentially implying that it ap- 
plies also to insurance companies, Dr. 
Tyler said that duiing the past decade 
not a single industry that practiced 
research as part of its regular policy 
failed to come through the period in 
better condition than it entered it, and 
has not failed to earn a better-than- 
average return. 


processes; raw 


Other Discussions 


Also discussed before the financial 
section meeting were real estate mort 
gages, by Harold Moore, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company; and methods for determin 
ing true corporate earnings, by 
George Ellis, board chairman of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

A comprehensive report on the 
seminar held this summer by the life 
investment officers — detailing study 
methods, subjects covered, attendance 
and probable results—was prepared 
for the financial section by Alex Cum 
ningham, vice-president and treasure 
of the Western Life of Helena. Cor 
tinuation of the investment sentina? 
activities was foreshadowed, with at 
ditional attendance. 

What had been, under the aegis @ 
Retiring Chairman Frank J. Travers 
as interesting a meeting as the finat 
cial section of the ALC ever held 
closed on Tuesday afternoon. Mt 
Travers, whose efforts were fittingly 
recognized by the members, is secon 
vice-president in charge of invest 
ments for the Lincoln National Life 
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ALC — Legal 





—— 


ITH one of the largest gather- 
W inc: of life insurance attorneys 
in its history, the legal section of the 
American Life Convention held its 
annual sessions on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week at Chicago, review- 
ing cases and covering much of the 
ground upon which policy and com- 
pany litigation is based. During the 
past year, out of cases that appeared 
in the ALC legal bulletin, 307 were 
decided in favor of the companies, 
while 249 decisions were adverse. The 
companies were not directly involved 
in 156 and therefore, as reported by 
Maurice E. Benson, attorney for the 
ALC, the companies were successful 
in more than 55 per cent of the cases 
that reached the higher courts. 

Commenting on the attitude that 
may be expected from the Supreme 
Court under its present format, Mr. 
Benson remarked: “Appeals to the 
Supreme” Court, as currently con- 
structed, are attended with such un- 
certainty that the only recognizable 
consistency is a determination to over- 
rule principles that have served to 
guide the conduct of business relations 
for years; and perhaps a tendency on 
the part of the Court, regardless of 
precedent, to subject property rights 
to legislative discretion and protect 
personal rights from extreme govern- 
mental interference.” 

That there is a definite need for 
modernization of the law of waiver, 
estoppel and election as it applies to 
premium and loan interests was the 
opinion given by Milton W. Mangus, 
general counsel of the State Life of 
Indianapolis, in a brilliant paper 
touching on that subject. Mr. Mangus 
feels that such law should be applied 
so that it fits the modern method of 
life insurance, and that insurance 
attorneys should acquaint the courts 
with the methods of today and ask 
that the law be declared accordingly. 

That the experience of the com- 
panies on the law side (as distin- 
guished from equity) of the courts in 
disability cases can hardly be called 
encouraging was the contention of J. 
Thomas Burney, associate counsel for 
the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair. He also said that many at- 
torneys look regretfully on the pass- 
ing of the equity court as such and 
the merger of the forms of law 
and equity action. A more concerted 
interest by all companies together 
should be taken in the develop- 
ment of the law than is now the case, 
averred Mr. Burney. 


ward medical expert testimony, John 
F. Handy, associate counsel of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, expressed 
to the legal section of the ALC the 
opinion that at the present time the 
use of such testimony is almost futile. 
As a reason, he gave the fact that 
because lay members of the jury do 
not know that medical science is not 
exact, but rather inductive, they place 
little credence in medical expert wit- 
nesses. 

In reviewing the liability of a life 
insurance company to unknown claim- 
ants, Joseph O’Meara, Jr., associate 
counsel of the Western & Southern 
Life, declared that that problem arises 
every time a policy matures and also 
every time the insured invokes the 
provisions of the policy to obtain a 
loan or the surrender value; for he 
may be incompetent, or he may have 
pledged his policy or assigned it or 
contracted not to change the bene- 
ficiary. Continuing, Mr. O’Meara said 
that “So far as I am aware there is 
no dispute that a life insurance policy 
is not a negotiable instrument. It 
ought to follow that absence of the 
policy, if reasonably accounted for, 
does not bar recovery. While some 
cases involving unusual circumstances 
have upheld the insurer in insisting 
upon surrender of the policy as a con- 
dition of payment, the weight of au- 
thority is clearly to the effect that 
no duty rests upon it to do so.” 

A summary of legislation during the 


Discussing the attitude of juries to- 


year, and of action taken by state 
insurance departments in various 
cases, was presented to the legal sec- 
tion by Ralph Kastner, associate coun- 
sel of the ALC. 

At the close of the sessions, E. A. 
Roberts, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
was elected chairman of the legal sec- 
tion to take the place of Jelks H. 
Cabaniss, counsel of the Protective 
Life, who presided at the meetings 
and who now retires from the chair- 
manship. Joseph O’Meara, Jr., asso- 
ciate counsel of the Western & South- 
ern, was elected secretary of the legal 
section. 





ALC — Industrial 





HE alleged large lapse ratio on in- 

dustrial policies—as stressed dur- 
ing Social Security, Unemployment 
and TNEC hearings—came in for 
some genuine explanations this week 
during the meeting of the industrial 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago. Several commenta- 
tors, in discussion from the floor, tes- 
tified that their companies had been 
asked to prepare volumes of data for 
various governmental offshoots, only 
to find that the only figures actually 
included in government records were 
those covering first-year lapses. Natu- 
rally, such a lopsided state of affairs 

(Concluded on page 28) 








Gentlemen, President Craig! 


A the American Life Convention meeting at Chicago this week, the presidential ad- 
dress was delivered by Cornelius A. Craig, chairman of the board of the National 
Life & Accident Co. A few excerpts from this important address follow: 


DECLINING INTEREST RATES. 


“As to the cause producing these greatly reduced 


interest rates, economists differ, or it is better, perhaps, to say that they differ not so 
much as to cause as they do in the emphasis they place on each. All, so far as | have 
noted, seem to agree that the principal causes are as follows: Heavy Government borrow- 
ing; huge gold imports, resulting in largely increased bank deposits; dearth of domestic 
and capital demand; shrinkage of foreign offerings; constant increase of funds seeking 
investment.” 

T.N.E.C. “My views with regard to the investigation by the T.N.E.C. are no doubt at 
veriance in one respect with some for whose views | have very high regard, in that | have 
felt and now feel that the grievance of the companies should be particularly against the 
manner of the investigation rather than the fact of the investigation. The reasonableness 
of a Congressional investigation, if it be fairly conducted, of a business conducted by 
comparatively few, yet affecting the lives of some sixty-odd millions of people in being, 
and untold millions yet unborn, can well be argued. . . ." 

", . . Certainly neither bias nor prejudice should be shown by those conducting the 
investigation . . . It is most unfortunate that such was not the case in the recent Con- 
gressional investigation of the institution of life insurance. In this investigation it very 
early appeared . . . that among those conducting it were some who were not only un- 
friendly, but who were decidedly prejudiced against the institutions they were investi- 
gating. As the investigation proceeded, it became more and more obvious that any- 
thing that carried the least reflection on the institution of life insurance, or upon state 
supervision, would be emphasized, and that anything creditable would feel the soft pedal. 
In fairness to the T.N.E.C., particularly to the Congressional members, it should be said that 
prejudice was apparently confined to those directly charged with developing the facts.” 

WAR CLAUSE. "My own thought is that: (1) Either all rates should be made to em- 
brace this (war) hazord; or (2) all policies should state specifically that such a hazard 
is one not covered; or (3) when occasions such as the present arise, a rider limiting 
liability should be used on policies issued to those who will carry the extra risk.” 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


Executive Changes by 


Metropolitan Life 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has announced that Harry D. 
Wright, second vice-president, who 
has been in charge of the Metropoli- 
tan’s business in Canada since 1931, 
had expressed his desire to retire fiom 
active service and that under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan he would be 
relieved of his duties as manager of 
the head office at the close of the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. Lincoln also announced that Mr. 
Wright will be succeeded by Edwin C. 
McDonald, a third vice-president of 
the company. Mr. McDonald, who ac- 
companied Mr. Lincoln to Ottawa, will 
be introduced to the nearly 900 mem- 
bers of the head office staff. 

Mr. McDonald, while a compara- 
tively young man, has none the less 
spent 20 years in life insurance, 15 of 
which have been with the Metropoli- 
tan. He is of Scotch and English 
ancestry and was educated at Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, 
and Ohio State University. During 
the World War he seived as a lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Marine Corps and 
later was commissioned captain. 

He joined the Metropolitan in 1925 
as a group representative, specializing 
in the sale of group pension programs, 
which were then being added to the 
group insurance lines. Stationed in 
Chicago for some years, he became 
successively an annuities adviser and 
associate sales manager of the group 
division. He was appointed an assis- 
tant secretary of the company in 1930 
and was transferred to the home office 
and subsequently was placed in charge 
of all group insurance sales. 

Glenn E. Rogers, manager of the 
farm loan division of the Metropolitan 
since 1932, has been appointed a third 
vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Rogers has attained national 
distinction for his able management 
and rehabilitation of the farms the 
Metropolitan acquired by foreclosure 
during the depression and for his 
method of helping working farmers 
acquire title to these farms. His meth- 
ods have proved so successful that 
many of them have been adopted by 
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many other large owners and by gov- 
ernment agencies in their search for 
a solution of the farm management 
problem. 


Prudential Elects 


Groel Asst. Secretary 

Frederick H. Groel, of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected an assistant 
secretary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

Mr. Groel, who is 41 years old, was 
born in Newark, educated in the New- 
ark Public Schools and was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1921 
and from Harvard Law School in 
1923. He was admitted to the New 
Jersey bar as attorney in 1924 and as 
counselor in 1928 and has since prac- 
ticed law in Newark. He was elected 
a member of the legislature in 1926. 

In September of 1927, Mr. Groel 
was appointed assistant corporation 
counsel of the City of Newark by the 
late Mayor Thomas L. Raymond, and 
re-appointed by Mayor Congleton in 
1929, serving until 1933. He was a 
member of the faculty of the New 
Jersey Law School, afterwards the 
School of Law of the University of 
Newark, from 1926 to 1938. He as- 
sumed his new duties on October 1. 


Committee Names 
Theme of Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Agency 
Officeis and Research Bureau annual 
meeting program committee, “Man- 
agement in Action” was selected as 
the theme of the convention. All 
speakers and their subjects will have 
a direct bearing on this theme. 

The committee reviewed the com- 
plete program and arrangements for 
the meeting and announced the tenta- 
tive program for the first day—-Mon- 
day, October 28. In addition to A. W. 
Atwood, the guest speaker at the 
opening luncheon, the following will 
be on the first day’s program. 

Paul F. Clark, vice-president, John 
Hancock, will sound the keynote of 
the meeting as he considers the course 
agency management will follow in the 
future. J. G. Parker, general man- 
ager, Imperial Life, will consider the 
effects of the international situation 





from the point of view of a Canadian 
company chief executive. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual, and chairman of 
the Bureau board of diiectors, will re 
port on the Bureau’s activities during 
the past year. 











Behr and Mason to 
Address N. Y. Agents 


Louis Behr, of the Equitable Society 
in Chicago, will conduct the seminar 
being given by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York 
on October 17 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. The meeting will start at 2 
p. m. and will conclude at about 5:30, 
Mr. Behr will describe the proven 
methods which have enabled him to 
write over a million dollars of insur- 
ance for each of the several past 
years and in 1939, 134 cases for well 




















over two million dollars. 

Early in his insurance career, Mr. 
Behr found it necessary to set up a 
system which would enable him to 
conserve time and to interview only 
desirable prospects. This system 
which he has shown to thousands of 
life underwrite:s throughout the coun- 
try is now used very widely. Members 
of the audience will be permitted to 
ask questions. 

Frank E. Mason, vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, will 
speak at the dinner meeting at 6:30 
following the seminar. 


































Life Advertisers to 
Discuss Direct Mail 


Direct mail will occupy a prominent 
position on the program of the Life 
Advertisers Association to be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 14-16. One 
of the outstanding speakers on the 
program is to be Anthony R. Gould 
ciieculation manager, The United 
States News, whose subject, “Life In 
surance Lessons From Magazine Sel- 
ing,” will deal with methods for mak 
ing direct mail more effective. 

In addition, direct mail material 
will make up a substantial part of th 
exhibits which annually are a featur 
of the L. A. A. meeting. 



























Magill Calls for 
Greater Production 


The preservation of private enter 
prise from government domination # 
“a question of supreme important 
not only to the executives of life it 
surance companies, but in particull! 
to every life insurance policyhold 
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in America,” declared Hugh S. Magill, 
president of the American Federation 
of Investors, in an address before the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
this week. Individual initiative and 
genius in the fields of private enter- 
prise has been responsible for the re- 
markable development of this coun- 
try, Mr. Magill went on to say, and 
of the fields of private enterprise in- 
surance is one of the most important. 

“There is, of course, a community 
of interest among all these different 
forms of private enterprise. They 
should not be hampered by punitive 
measures, but promoted and encour- 
aged in order that national prosperity 
be restored and lifted to a higher level 
than ever before. It is granted, with- 
out question, that all private enter- 
prise should be under such just and 
fair governmental regulations as will 
insure equitable treatment of the in- 
vestor, the laborer and the public.” 

Mr. Magill called attention to what 
he considered the dangerous encroach- 
ment of bureaucratic government upon 
the field of private enterprise, par- 
ticularly the growth of commissions 
from whose decisions there is no ap- 
peal to the courts. He mentioned the 
growing burden of public debt, which 
ean only be reduced by heavy taxation 
over generations. “The situation,” 
he said, “is of serious moment, par- 
ticularly to life insurance executives 
and to all who are entrusted with the 
care and investment of funds, includ- 
ing savings tanks, and all endowed 
educational, philanthropic and _ re- 
ligious institutions.” 

Mr. Magill pointed out that although 
the present low interest rate is of 
benefit to the government in reducing 
interest on the debt, it is unfavorable 
to the average thrifty American. He 
estimated that the loss in reduced 
dividends to life insurance policyhold- 
ers due to lower interest rates is 500 
million dollars annually. 

“How can the people of our country, 
those who toil and save and invest 
their savings in some form of prop- 
erty, in the hope of being independent 
and self-supporting, bear the enor- 
mous tax burden placed upon them? 
We believe this can be made possible 
through the cooperation of all classes 
in our industrial system, and the en- 
couragement of private enterprise to 
produce a total national income of not 
merely 80 billion dollars annually as 
has been suggested, but of 100 billion 
dollars. The fruits of such general 
prosperity, accomplished by the united 
efforts and hearty cooperation of all, 
must be equitably distributed, par- 
ticularly among those who, by the in- 
vestment of their labor and their sav- 
ings, are the chief producers of 
wealth.” 


BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 





Old-Age Pensions 


444.N spite of steady liberalization of 
state old age pension programs, 
and of the trend toward liberalizing the 
federal old age insurance program, pub- 
lic pension movements seem to be on the 
increase. Defeat of some of the measures 
at the polls has not discouraged the pro- 
ponents; in fact, the number of votes 
cast in favor of pension proposals in 
several states have made such defeats 
encouraging rather than discouraging.” 
Quotation from “Public Old Age 
Pensions,” published by the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Co. 

“The emphasis on the aged in the So- 
cial Security Act reflects the special in- 
terest which has developed in recent 
years over their plight. Widows, or- 
phans, the crippled, the sick, and the un- 
employed have received much less at- 
tention. A fully satisfactory security pro- 
graf would offer the same protection 
to all regardless of the cause of their 
difficulties.” 

", . « Our present provisions for old- 
age protection, while much better than 
a few years ago, are still defective in 
spots. There are a large number of older 
men and women with irregular work who 
cannot qualify for old-age insurance. The 
wives and widows of older men are un- 
protected unless they themselves are over 
sixty-five. Some millions of workers are 
excluded from old-age insurance merely 
because they happen to be employed on 
farms, as domestic servants, or in non- 
profit organizations. And in the most 
serious plight of all are the tens of thou- 
sands of men and women who become 
unable to work before they reach sixty- 
five." 

Quotations from “Pensions After 
Sixty?” by Maxwell S. Stewart. 





A MONEYLESS old age is a 
threat that has been arousing 
more and more individuai fear and 
social consideration. That considera- 
tion may become more intelligent as 
a result of two recently published 
pamphlets. One of these is the re- 
vised edition of “Public Old Age Pen- 
sions” issued by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. of Minne- 
apolis. The other is “Pensions After 
Sixty?” by Maxwell S. Stewart, edi- 
tor of the monthly pamphlet series 
of the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
New York; this 10-cent pamphlet is 
one of the series published by the com- 
mittee. 

Most of the twenty pages on “Pub- 
lic Old Age Pensions” are devoted to 
existing state pension systems, with 
helpful tabular material that is of 
course brought up to date. Informa- 
tion is also given on the Townsend 
plan, the later development of the 


Johnson faction of the Townsend 
movement crystallized in the General 
Welfare Federation of America, the 
California “ham-and-eggs” scheme 
and the Ohio pension proposal. The 
Federal Social Security Act and its 
operation are mentioned less promi- 
nently. 

Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet covers 
much of the same ground, but pays 
much more attention to Federal Social 
Security and less to the state pension 
systems.- The background and funda- 
mental principles are considered more 
fully, and not only the field but. also 
the view is broader. Differencés of 
opinion on the Social Security Act are 
discussed, touching on the size of pay- 
ments, whether everyone should get 
the same, the age when payments 
should tegin, who should get the old- 
age payments, how such pensions are 
to be regarded—as charity or earned 
annuities—whether it is a national 
or state problem, and whether the 
panaceas are helpful or dangerous. 
Foreign experience is drawn upon as 
well. 

A fairly careful reading of both 
pamphlets failed to disclose any ref- 
ence to life insurance or privately 
sold annuities as supplementing or 
being supplemented by the public 
pensions under discussion. According 
to The Spectator Life Index for 1940, 
the annuity payments by life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
and Canada in 1939 totalled $132,245,- 
145. Such figures and the certainty 
that the progress of the life insurance 
business will steadily increase them, 
should surely be taken into account 
in both practical and theoretical dis- 
cussions of public pensions. 

Of course the pensions actually be- 
ing paid are in general much smaller 
than is supposed to be needed to main- 
tain a proper subsistence level, so that 
additional support from one source or 
another must be assumed. One of the 
tables in the Northwestern National 
states that the average monthly pen- 
sion being received in the United 
States in January, 1940, was $20.02 
for the country as a whole and ranged 
from $6 in Arkansas to $38 in Cali- 
fornia. A table in Mr. Stewart’s 
pamphlet shows that Federal Social 
Security payments will range (taking 
simply the possibilities set forth in 
that table) from $20.60 a month for a 
person without dependents and with 
an average monthly wage of $50 and 
a 3-year coverage to $84 a month for 
a person with one dependent, an aver- 
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coverage. 

Both facts and comments in these 
pamphlets will be helpful to life insur- 
ance agents, who must however work 
out their own solutions as to the place 
that life insurance—and therefore 
their own work—is to take in the 
whole scheme of providing social se- 
curity for the old people of this coun- 
try. Both pamphlets point out that 
the proportion of aged persons in this 
country is increasing, and Mr. Stew- 
art says that “it is estimated that 
there are 13 million persons over sixty 
years of age in the United States 
today.” After eliminating 4,200,000 
employed, 1,500,000 housewives, less 
than 100,000 entitled to Federal old- 





age monthly wage of $250 and 40-year 





N. Y. Insurance Society’s 
Life Committee Meets 


Home office training activities 
rather than work for the life insur- 
ance agent will be concentrated upon 
for the present by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, it was decided last 
week at a meeting of the society’s life 








age annuities, 1,900,000 receiving 
state old-age pensions, and a half mil- 
lien pensioned by their former em- 
ployers, Mr. Stewart says: “This 
leaves more than 4% million aged per- 
sons for whom no provision is made.” 
No provision except possibly life in- 
surance proceeds and annuities. 




















policyholders. 


Increased 


tional protection. 
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Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Call This Roll 


The finest list of prospects available to a 


life insurance agent is a roster of his own 


Watch them closely! 


in the 


family are only two of life's factors that 


influence a policyholder to consider addi- 


Ged) rudential 


Company of Amerira 


supervisor, Dunsmore Agency, Equita- 


insurance committee in the rooms at 
107 William Street. Commenting 
upon it afterward, the chairman, 
Albert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, expressed particular pleasure 
over the fact that 14 so busy persons 
found time to attend, except two who 
sent substitutes. 

The decision as to home office work 
followed a report on educational facil- 
ities in the metropolitan area by 
James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life 
general agent, with Professor Ralph 
H. Blanchard describing the Columbia 
courses. Mr. Borden, Julian §, 
Myrick, Mutual Life manager, and 
Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life agent and president of the 
New York City Life Underwriters 
Association, were appointed a _ sub- 
committee to go into the problem 
further. 
































Four New Instructors 





Besides the committee members, 
those present included: J. Donald 
Whelehan, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of New York State, represent- 
ing Superintendent Louis H. Pink; 
John J. King and Arthur Goerlich, 
respectively president and educational 
director of the Insurance Society of 
New York, and the four new instruc- 
tors, who were presented to the com- 
mittee. The pedagogical quartet com- 
prised: Paul E. Orr, Jr., assistant 
manager of the Guardian Life’s Bragg 
Agency; James A. Hamilton, research 
assistant of the Metropolitan Life; 
Henry Owen, instructor in New York 
University’s School of Commerce, and 
William J. November, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 




















Group Members Present 
Those 





attending the meeting as 
committee members, in addition to 
Messrs. Borden, Bragg, Blanchard, 
Myrick and Patterson, were: J. Finley 
Allen, assistant secretary of the Home 
Life; Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual 
Life general agent and chairman of 
the Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York; Douglas S. Craig, 
assistant manager, Ordinary depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life; Griffin M. 
Lovelace, vice-president of the New 
York Life; George A. Patton, vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York; James T. Phillips, actuary of 
the New York Life; J. Fred Spear, 













ble Life, and chairman of the New 
York Chapter, C.L.U.; Earl Trang- 
mar, representing Cecil J. North, vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life, 
and L. R. Woodard, for Frank L 
Rowland, executive secretary of the 
Life Office Managers’ Association. 
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Engelsman and Myrick 
Elected by Federation 


Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
general agent in New York, and 
Julian S. Myrick, manager of the 
Mutual Life in New York, were elected 
to the executive committee of the 
Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York last Saturday, when the 
federation held its annual meeting at 
the Astor Hotel, New York, and 
elected as its new president James 
R. Garrett, New York, manager of the 
National Casualty Co. Leonard L. 
Saunders, executive secretary, re- 
ported on the federation’s work in 
connection with the past year’s state 
legislation. Resolutions passed by the 
federation included one to support all 
legislation for national defense and 
another expressing confidence in state 
supervision of insurance and opposing 
any governmental participation in the 
business. 

Saturday’s meeting was preceded by 
the annual banquet on Friday evening, 
when about 650 members and guests 
listened to an eloquently patriotic and 
largely extemporaneous address by Dr. 
Allen A. Stockdale, who spoke— 
through the courtesy of the National 
Association of Manufacturers—on the 
glories of the United States and the 
virtues of private enterprise. 





Draft’s Effect Upon 
A. and H. Policies 


At a recent meeting of the Govern- 
ing and Underwriting Committees of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters in New York, the 
question of how service in the armed 
forces of the United States would 
affect existing and future accident and 
health policies was discussed at length. 
Some differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed, but the general opinion of 
those present seemed to be that com- 
panies writing insurance of this type 
should adopt a liberal attitude toward 
policyholders who may be called into 
service. Companies should, as far as 
possible, cover the hazards of military 
or naval service on land, excluding of 
course any actual war hazard, without 
Prorating claims presented while in 
service. It was also felt that all acci- 
dent and health insurance companies 
should act with substantial uniform- 
ity on a matter of this importance. 

The subject has been referred to 
the Underwriting Committee with in- 
structions to present suggestions to 
be used by companies which desire to 
make announcements to their field of- 
fices and policyholders. Freedom of 
action is to be left to the companies. 









































“Hey Boss, guess what | went and did!” 


After further study, the Underwrit- 
ing Committee has suggested that the 
provision for reduction of benefits on 
account of change of occupation be 
waived, except for those serving in 
the air or submarine branches. It was 
also proposed that this extended cov- 
erage should be limited to the bound- 
aries of the United States and that it 
should not include any loss due to 
invasion or bombardment. It was fur- 
ther suggested by the committee that 
the extension apply only to the single 
indemnity benefits provided by acci- 
dent policies. This entire liberalization 
program would terminate on Jan. 1, 
1942. 


New H.O. Building 
At Omaha Dedicated 


The new home office building of the 
United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association was dedicated 
in Omaha, Nebraska, recently with 
over 1000 managers and salesmen 
present from 48 states, as well as 
from Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. Of- 
ficers of other companies also attended 
the ceremonies, which were held fol- 
lowing a sales convention of field 
forces. The new building was erected 
at a cost of around $1,000,000. 








PRESIDING AT A.L.C. ANNUAL MEETING 


ORNELIUS A. CRAIG, chairman of the board, National Life and Accident Insurance 

Company, and president, A.L.C., started his business career as a clerk in a dry goods 
store in his native town of Pulaski, Tenn. Born there in June, 1868, he obtained his edu- 
cation in the public schools and in Giles College, Pulaski. He went into business on his 
own account in 1887, acquiring interest in a drug store. Shortly afterwards, he estab- 
lished an insurance agency, where began the interest in the business which has claimed 
his major accomplishments. 

In 1897, he disposed of his interests in Pulaski and moved to Nashville, entering the 
office of the State insurance commissioner, and a year later he became deputy com- 
missioner, which position he filled until 1901, when he resigned to accept the presidency 
of the National Life and Accident after having had a leading part in its organization. 

He served as presider* of the National Life and Accident from 1901 to 1932, since 
which date he has remained active as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Craig has been continuously active in the civic life of Nashville. He is a member 
of the board of stewards of the West End Methodist Church of Nashville, and is a trustee 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers. He is a member of the Belle Meade 
Country Club of Nashville and a director of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway. In addition to the American Life Convention, Mr. Craig has been prominent 
in the affairs of the Life Presidents’ Association, and the Industrial Insurers’ Conference, 
being one of its organizers and past presidents. 
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Farm Appraisals 
(Concluded from page 7) 


that are selected in connection with 
an appraisal must have the character- 
istics of averages if they are to serve, 
but averages are sometimes mislead- 
ing since the changes are dictated by 
a mechanical process. 

“We can use either straight or mov- 
ing averages, either of which is en- 
tirely satisfactory,” he added. 

He also stated that the capitaliza- 
tion rate has been the subject of much 
argument and discussion, adding: “Ob- 
viously the selection of a rate is of 
considerable importance as only a 
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slight change in the rate makes a 
great difference in the result. Much 
of the merit of this type of appraisal 
depends upon the rate determination 
and a careful analysis of requirements 
is necessary in fixing the figure if 
practical values are to be established.” 

In conclusion he made it clear that 
the process suggested in his paper 
has not been perfected and admittedly 
must be used with caution, and that 
there is still an observable tendency 
to undervalue the better farm and 
over-value the poorer farm. For in- 
stance, he said it is difficult of appli- 
cation to ranches, marginal farms and 
to raw lands such as are found in 
Canada where ultimate value may be 
















less than the cost of development. He 
warned also that “we should not min- 
imize the pitfalls of the method.” 

“The appraiser of today is not any 
more intelligent than his predecessor,” 
he continued, “but he has the advan- 
tage of better training, more informa- 
tion, and a more logical and sys- 
tematic approach to his problem. He 
may or may not be accredited by his 
Society, but if he is properly alert to 
his responsibilities he will have sub- 
scribed in principle to the Code of 
Ethics and will have absorbed much 
valuable assistance from the work of 
the students of the subject who have 
so freely given of their thought and 
opinion in recent years.” 





reducing the cash value. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


vania and Ohio. 





Continental American’s 


MODERN SALES ADVANTAGES 


No. I—CHANGE-OF-PLAN . . . what is it? 


“Change-of-Plan” is a special Continental American 
feature that allows the Endowment or Limited Pay pol 
icyholder to reduce his premium payments to less than 
the Ordinary Life premium of his original issue age. 


This is done without medical examination and without 


Change-of-Pian is one of Continentai 
American’s “points of extra protection” 
which provides complete flexibility, and 
the Company supplies field men with a 
booklet explaining the feature in simple 


question-and-answer language. 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


A. A. Rydgren, President 
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Texas Oi] Worker wins contests. “I 
bought my Corona to make my daily 
reports on, and for contest pastime,” 
save L. G. Rambin, Overton, Texas, 

ind have won enough to pay for it. 
It writes so crisp and clear that en- 
tries leap out to greet the judges!” 


World's Professional Typing Champion, 
Norman Saksvig of Chicago, won his 
titleon a stock model LC Smith office 
typewriter ...averaged 11% strokes 
per second for one solid hour! If you 
want high-speed,easyaction,and low 
upkeep costs, don't fail to make an 
office test of the new Super-Speed 
LC Smith. 


- nce. She has 


iris each 


<orond typenriter for everybody, f 9 


anit yo ¥ 


(Chere’s an\ 


CORONA ZEPHYR .. .“the 9- 
pound wonder of the typewriter 
world.” Lower in cost, a genu- 
ine sensation among modern 
portables ... yet has 4-row 84- 
character standard keyboard, 
back-spacer, high-s »eed escape- 
ment! Two ile Regular 
and De Luxe. List prices, $29.75 
and $34.75 (or 75c a week, plus 
:mall down payment).* 


Many pilots, executives and other 
employees of American Airlines, 
Inc., own Corona portables. Per- 
haps typing can help you, too! 


NEW Super-Speed L C SMITH 
Take a good look at the latest 
word in office typewriters . . . 
modern, complete, and incred- 
ibly fast. Automatic Margin 
Set, Touch Selector, Floating 
Shift . . . standard or silent, 
choice of many type faces and 
carriage widths. en demon- 
stration in your office. 
List prices from $115.50.* 


e 


THREE SPEEDLINE CORONAS 
Standard, Sterling, and Silent 
...each with Floating Shift, 
each “tops” among portables in 
its price class. Easy to operate, 
fast, sturdy, and dependable. 
Touch-typing chart and smart 
carrying case included with 
eachCorona. List prices,$49.50, 
$59.50, $64.50 (or $1.00 a week, 
plus small down payment).* 

* All prices subject to revision 


L C SMITH & CORONA Typewriters. 


FREE BOOKLETS! For the beginner, a 
helpful folder. ~ Typing is Easy,” by World 
Champion Typist Norman Saksvig. 

For the secretary, “Tips to Typists”. .. 
time-saving ideas for the expert. 

TT 

L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Mokers also of Carbon Ribbon Typewriters * 
Corona Adding Machines * Vivid Duplicators. 
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J LC SMITH & CORONA 


TYPEWRITERS INC Desk 16 * 


119 ALMOND STREET 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
1 am interested in () Office Type- 
writers () Portable Typewriters.- 
Please send free copy of booklet 
checked below. 

0 “Tips TO TYPISTS” 

0 “TYPING IS EASY” 


Name 





Street. 





City. 





Sease. 
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V erdict: 


Extension of Credit For Premium Payment 


sometimes effected by an exten- 

sion of credit given to the insured. 
Different methods are often employed 
to accomplish this avowed purpose. 
Frequently, however, the parties in- 
volved fail to appreciate that the man- 
ner in which the payment of a pre- 
mium is carried out may result, un- 
known to them, in legally extending 
such credit. 

This is illustrated in the case of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company v Mann, 86 Fed. (2d) 783 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit). Fred Mann had taken out 
a policy in January, 1925, which, at 
the time of trial had been reduced to 
$50,000. Rose Mann, the wife of the 
insured, was named as the beneficiary 
in said policy. A quarterly premium 
was due on July 16, 1930. 


Presets of premiums are 


Post-Dated Check 


On Aug. 14, 1930, the insured gave 
to the company’s general agents, Jo- 
seph and Sherman Strong, a check 
in the sum of $612.50, which check 
was post-dated Sept. 5, 1930. On the 
morning of that date, the insured’s 
balance in the bank on which the 
check was drawn was $231.29. At the 
close of the day, the balance was 
$155.65. Subsequently, the balance 
decreased and on Sept. 18, 1930, it 
amounted to $64.40. On September 1, 
the balance was $573.33. 

Notice was given by the general 
agents to the home office of the pay- 
ment without specifying the manner 
of the payment. On the books of the 
company an entry was made showing 
payment and credit given to the agent 
therefor. The supervisor of the home 
office at the trial testified that the 
company had received notice on Sep- 
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tember 22 that the premium had been 
paid. 


Conflicting Evidence 

A photostatic copy of the check 
would indicate that the same had 
been deposited by the general agents 
on September 1, four days prior to 
the date of the check, though the tes- 
timony of the general agent was that 
he had held the check and did not 
present it to the bank until about 
September 15. 

Upon its presentation, it was dis- 
honored by the bank and returned to 
the general agent, who, in turn, sent 
it to the home office. On September 
29, the home office wrote the insured 
returning the dishonored check, stat- 
ing that the policy had lapsed and giv- 
ing the conditions upon which rein- 
statement might be made. 


Loan on Policy 


On Jan. 16, 1930, the insured had 
borrowed $6,363.65 against the policy. 
At the time of the trial its paid up 
value, with interest, was $516.07. 
This amount was tendered to the 
plaintiff, the beneficiary. 

Later, the company sent to the in- 
sured an undated notice of premium 
due Oct. 16, 1930. The evidence as to 
this subsequent premium notice was 
excluded by the court. From 1915, 
Strong had been an agent for the 
company, and from 1929 a general 
agent. 


Lapse and Suicide 


Shortly after the company had in- 
formed the insured that the policy 
had lapsed for non-payment, the in- 
sured committed suicide. Thereupon, 
his widow, the beneficiary, sued for 


the amount of the policy. She had 
judgment in the lower court for 
$53,387.10. 

The policy provided that no persons 
other than those specified in the policy 
could give any extension of time for 
the payment of premiums or other 
moneys due to the company. Pre- 
miums were payable in advance and 
a grace period for the payment of 
the same was provided. 


Effect of Delivery 


What was the effect of the delivery 
by the insured and the acceptance by 
the insurer’s general agents of the 
post-dated check, where it was shown 
that the grace period given to the 
insured had not expired when the 
check was delivered but did expire 
before the date of the said check? 

In seeking the answer to the prob- 
lem propounded, the court success- 
fully obtained from counsel a conces- 
sion that, had the insurer accepted 
the insured’s note, the dates being the 
same, the acceptance of the note 
would have been the payment of the 
premium. Once having obtained the 
agreement of counsel to this principle 
of law, the Appellate Court proceeded 
to inquire as to the difference be- 
tween the acceptance of a post-dated 
check instead of a note, and the au- 
thority of a general agent to extend 
credit to an insured. 

Addressing itself to this question, 
the court said: 

“In approaching this question, it 
is necessary to keep in mind that 
the payment of a premium on a 
life insurance policy is optional 
with the insured, who always has 
the privilege of terminating his in- 
surance by not paying the premium. 
The consideration of a note by him 
given for the amount of the pre- 
mium is the payment of said pre- 
mium and the continuance of the 
life insurance policy. Inasmuch as 
the execution of a note creates a 
liability on the part of the insured 
which did not previously exist, it 
constitutes the consideration for the 
payment and satis‘action of the 
premium. Wherein does the execu- 
tion and acceptance of a post dated 
check permit of a different con- 
clusion? 

“Prior to the issuance of the post 
dated check there was no liability 
on the part of the insured to pay 
the premium. Upon the delivery of 
the check there arose a legal lia- 
bility on his part. If the check 
were a presently due check the con- 
sideration would arise, but accep- 
tance of such a check would be 
upon the hypothesis of money in 
the bank with which to pay the 
check. If there were no funds in 
the bank, it would be optional with 
the insurer to retain the check and 
enforce the liability or repudiate 
the effect of its acceptance because 
of fraud. For payment of a pre- 
mium will not be recognized where 
the insurer was induced to accept 
something of value upon a showing 
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that the insured practiced fraud and 
deceit on the party crediting pay- 
ment of premium. 

“In the execution of a post dated 
check, however, and its acceptance, 
there is no fraud or deceit. There 
is the necessary implication of ex- 
tension of credit on the part of the 
payee to the maker of the check. 
There is also the inference that the 
maker has no funds in the bank 
with which to presently meet the 
sum named in the check, but that 
he will have the necessary money 
in the bank on the date of the post 
dated check. 

“Had the insured met his death 
prior to the date of the check, but 
subsequent to the thirty days of 
grace within which he might have 
paid his premium, we think there 
would have been no doubt of in- 
surer’s liability. For, until death 
intervened, insured might have de- 
posited money in the bank. If the 
delivery of the check constituted 
payment under such circumstances, 
then we are at a loss to understand 
how such payment may be avo‘ded 
by subsequent acts of insured. The 
delivery of the check was either 
payment or it had no legal efficacy 
whatsoever. 

“Payment having been made, its 
subsequent avoidance is not possible 
save as payee shows fraud by payer 
in inducing payee to acknowledge 
payment.” 


The court then continued to an- 
alyze the purposes the insured had in 
mind at the time he delivered the 
post-dated check and indulged itself 
in a speculation as to what particular 
time the impelling motive to self-de- 
struction asserted itself. Its reason- 
ing in connection therewith is as fol- 
lows: 


“There is here also present an 
estoppel phase of this payment 
issue. The insured held a valid life 
insurance policy for $50,000 upon 
which he had paid six substantial 
premiums. He was evidently desir- 
ous of paying the next premium in- 
stalment when he entered the in- 
surer’s office. The time within 
which he might pay the premium 
and keep the policy alive was about 
to expire. He had two more days 
within which to make nayment. Al- 
though he had not at the time the 
necessary funds in the bank, it does 
not appear that he could not have 
obtained the money within the two 
days. In fact, it not only does not 
affirmatively appear that he could 
not make the payment, but it af- 
firmatively appears that with the 
eash on hand at the time, added to 
the amount he might have borrowed 
on the policy, he could have made 
the payment. Instead he offered his 
post dated check which the insurer 
accepted. The date therein fixed 
extended beyond the payment date 
of the premium and the thirty days’ 
grace. 

“It would be carrying the facts 
too far to suggest that the insured 
might have terminated his life with- 
in the period fixed in the policy had 
the credit represented by the post 
dated check not been extended. Yet 
such is a possibility. The weakness 
of this death possibility as an estop- 
pel factor lies in the fact that the 


date when the impulse or determina- 
tion to end life was finally reached 
by the insured is unknown. It is in- 
ferable at least that his determina- 
tion to end life was not until after 
the thirty days of grace had expired. 
For, if it were present before, the 
insured would have avoided all 
possibility of contest arising over 
the giving of a post dated check 
without funds in the bank, by act- 
ing when the policy was still clearly 
in force. 

“We are therefore convinced that 
there is no estoppel based upon the 
act of suicide. We do conclude. 
however, that acceptance of the 
check which did not become due 
until after the time for payment of 
the premium had expired should 
and does include the later repudia- 
tion of the extension of credit.” 


The court next directed its atten- 


“We think the agents were au- 
thorized to extend credit to the in- 
sured on behalf of the insurer. 
Most surely they could personally 
extend credit to him. (Cyclopedia 
of Insurance Law, Couch, § 604.) 
The facts before us would indicate 
that credit was extended by the in- 
surer’s agents personally, and the 
court was justified in so holding as 
a matter of law. The check was 
made payable to Joseph and Sher- 
man Strong, General Agents. The 
name of the insurer did not appear. 
Joseph and Sherman Strong ac- 
cepted the check and notified the 
head office of the comnany that the 
premium was paid. No mention 
was made to the home office that 
payment was by a post dated check. 
The agents gave credit to the in- 
sured on their books. They induced 
the company to do likewise. They 
did not present the post dated check 
on its date. but kept it ten days. 
These facts irresistibly point to 
credit extension by the agents to 
the insured. At the least value they 


tion to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which credit might be 
extended to an insured by a general 
agent. In this regard, the court spoke 
as follows: 


called for submission to a jury and 
the District Judge so acted. 

“There existed no valid reason 
why the agents should not have 
loaned the money to insured. By 
so doing they, of course, obligated 
themselves to the insurer. This, we 
think, was the effect of the trans- 
action. Having extended the credit 
to the insured, the premium was 
paid and the agents became (as was 
recorded on the books of the com- 
pany) liable to the insurer for the 
amount of the premium. The effect 
of the entire transaction being a 
payment of the premium, it could 
not be nullified by the death of the 
insured nor by the discovery of the 
fact that the credit was unwisely 
extended.” 


By the foregoing is shown the im- 
portance of every act performed by 
the agent, so that extreme care must 
always be exercised in the conduct 
of the agent’s duties. 





Medical Directors 
To Meet in Boston 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America will 
hold its fifty-first annual meeting 
from October 16 to 18; at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston. Approximately 250 
medical directors, representing 150 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, compose the membership. 
Harold M. Frost, medical director of 
the New England Mutual Life, is 
president of the association. 

Other officers include: David E. W. 
Wenstrand, medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life; Edwin G. 
Dewis, associate medical director of 
the Prudential; Albert O. Jimenis, as- 
sistant medical director of the Metro- 
politan Life; Harry E. Ungerleider, 
assistant medical director of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 
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Study of Unexplored 
Word Power 


To a salesman or anyone seeking to 
get results with his language, the im- 
portant thing about a word is not its 
dictionary meaning but what it does 
inside the listener’s head. That was 
the contention of H. D. Shaw, adver- 
tising man for Continental American 
Life Insurance Co., when he addressed 
the staff of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Y.M.C.A. recently. 

The talk, “Watch Your Words,” 
was a study of the suggestive power 
or implication of words as contrasted 
with their precise definition, and Mr. 
Shaw compared a word to an iceberg. 
asserting that the hidden part is what 
does the damage. 

“There are two kinds of language 
—the kind intended to convey infor- 
mation, and the kind intended to pro- 
duce results,” declared Mr. Shaw. 
“We talk about the power of words, 
and the great majority of our spoken 
or written expressions are aimed at 
bringing about some kind of an effect; 
yet language is almost universally 
studied exclusively on the basis of 
transferring exact meanings from one 
mind to another. 

“The insinuating power of words— 
the capacity of words to create a feel- 
ing or a reaction in the listener—is 
an almost unexplored territory. If you 
use words to produce results in action 
or attitude, you should study the lan- 
guage of effect.” 

Mr. Shaw offered six rules for giv- 
ing power to words, and said the best 
places to learn the result-producing 
force of words are great authors, 
great politicians, mail order and tested 
advertising, and successful salesmen. 


A Successful Version 


of Endless Chain 


A certain successful life agency 
concentrates on one single prospect- 
ing method—the endless chain. This 
method, which often has proved bar- 
ren of results, has worked well as 
applied by the Robert Ginsburg 
Agency in St. Louis for the Federal 
Life of Chicago, a large part of whose 
business is written for low-income 
families. The secret of Mr. Gins- 
burg’s method, as set forth in an 
article in The Federal, is asking the 
right kind of questions. Just asking 
for names isn’t enough. Definite 
questions should be asked about every- 
one the prospect knows well enough 
to furnish an introduction, a recom- 
mendation, or a reference, plus suffi- 
cient family details on which to build 
a sales presentation. 
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- Prospecting 


“We never,” says Mr. Ginsburg, 
“call on anyone to whom we have not 
been introduced or referred by a 
friend or a policyholder—usually a 
policyholder.” Most new business is 
obtained by evening calls, because the 
low-indome wage-earner often cannot 
be reached during the day, and be- 
cause the agency prefers to sell hus- 
band and wife at the same time. Low- 
income policyholders usually have 
numerous relatives, and hence there 
are always more prospects that can be 
called on. 

Prospects are ordinarily already 
convinced of the need for life insur- 
ance, and what Mr. Ginsburg and his 
associates have to do is present the 
advantages of ordinary life policies, 
which provide more protection for 
less money as the result of paying 
annually, semi-annually, quarterly, or 
even monthly. A surprisingly large 
proportion of sales cover four or more 
persons in a family, for totals ranging 
from $3,000 to as much as $10,000. 





{ EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ IOWA 


ROME OFFICE + DES MOINES 





Maintaining Good 
Public Relations 

“The maintenance of goed public 
relations is not the job of any one 
person. It is the job of everybody 
having anything to do with any part 
of any business.” Thus said Charles G, 
Taylor, Jr., in The Metropolitan Un- 
derwriter. “The customer who feels 
he has received a ‘raw deal’ will make 
more noise than 100 people whose 
transactions have been routine and 
satisfactory. So every man who writes 
a letter, every man who sees a cus- 
tomer or a prospective customer, every 
man who has to do with the creation 
of a product of the administration 
of a business, has a hand in establish- 
ing and maintaining good or bad re- 
lations with the public.” This is what 
Mr. Taylor calls the “We” attitude. 

Mr. Taylor’s article goes on to state 
that not only is the maintenance of 
good relations with the public a co- 
operative job as respects one’s own 
business, but that each business has a 
duty to other businesses in general to 
maintain its own standards in order 
that other businesses may not suffer 
therefrom. “We can be good sports 
when we lose in competition, and say 
a good word for the other fellow in- 
stead of running him down. How 
many times a poor loser in competition 
leaves a bad trail after him!” 


Maintaining Good Will 

The good will of the 64,000,000 
policyholders in this country can only 
be maintained by the most friendly 
and kindly contacts between policy- 
holder and companies. “If a_policy- 
holder seems unreasonable, we have 
no excuse to blow steam and lose our 
heads. We must be that much more 
calm and quiet, more kindly and con- 
siderate. If we are rightly placed in 
this business, we have the conviction 
always that our business is properly 
conducted and that we can, if given 
the opportunity, satisfactorily explain 
any transaction. 

“There is one attitude that we can 
always depend on to produce results, 
and that is our own personal good 
will. If we cultivate within ourselves 
the attitude of friendliness and help- 
fulness, kindliness and courtesy, the 
desire to do the best for the policy- 
holder under all circumstances, it wil! 
pervade all of our transactions. It 
will have a lasting result in the de 
velopment of our business.” 
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Formation of Good Habits 


Urged by M. L. Alberts 


Work habits can make a good sales- 
man as easily as a poor salesman, ac- 
cording to M. Lee Alterts, supervisor 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at Chicago, one of the speakers 
at an NALU seminar on Wednesday. 
“Ninety per cent of life is spent doing 
habitual things and in a sense it is 
wise—for well developed habits pre- 
yent one from drifting along on petty 
details,” said Mr. Alberts; consequent- 
ly forming the right selling habits 
will bring success automatically—with 
work, that is. 

Another point that Mr. Alberts 
brought up in discussing “Work 
Habits” was the importance of the 
personality, which reflects the habits. 
Something in the prospect’s mind must 
spark on that personality if the way 
to a sale is to be opened. To aid in 
making that connection, Mr. Alberts 
urged that the underwriter place him- 
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and Selling 


self in the client’s position, thinking 
in his language and feeling his ambi- 
tions in life. Naturally those are dif- 
ferent for the man of wealth and for 
the man of moderate means; that dif- 
ference must be recognized. 


Seven Point Selling 
Program 


Here are seven points for selling 
from Manhattan Life: 

(1) Hold fast to the matter at hand 
—the protection of income for the 
prospect and his family. Wars may 
come and go, but there still must be 
a continuous income. 

(2) Avoid over-professionalization. 
Put the interview in terms which are 
real to the prospect. Home, love, 
family, children, security, safety, in- 
come: Here are eternal springs of 
strength. Are you strong enough to 
be understanding? Are you practical 
enough as a salesman to be idealistic 
as a man? 

(3) Talk about tomorrow. What 
will happen to the family tomorrow? 
What will happen to the home tomor- 
row? Wrap tomorrow around the pur- 
chase of adequate life insurance. Strip 
from the sentimental prospect the de- 
lusion of immortality—take him out 
of the picture tomorrow so that he 
will be led to buy life insurance today. 

(4) Emphasize a new responsibil- 
ity. If a man is alive and well, he 
can solve the problems tomorrow may 
hold for him and for his family. But 
if he is dead and gone, who wil! solve 
these problems for his family? The 
only answer is life insurance. 

(5) Watch for current sales-winds. 
Only current developments can tell 
what the next sales wind will be. 
Perhaps it will be the use of life in- 
surance in connection with Social 
Security to provide adequate income 
programs. Perhaps new taxes will be 
levied which will increase the attrac- 
tiveness of life insurance as good prop- 
erty. 

(6) Emphasize the certainty of life 
insurance. Sell your prospect the fact 
that it has weathered the greatest 
war, the greatest epidemic, and the 
greatest depression of our time. 

(7) Bring into the interview a 
spirit of optimism. Men do not buy 
when they are afraid. They buy when 
they feel confident of the future. Men 
will not buy life insurance to pro- 
tect a future which they feel is noi 
worth protecting. 
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nus said 


Busy tabulating machines in our 
Home Office took a few minutes off 
from their regular accounting and audit- 
ing work the other day to assort, clas- 
sify, and count some unusual figures ;— 
those having to do with visitors to 
Bankers/fe’s new Home Office Building. 








Here's the story as it came from the 
tabulating machines: 

Since the new building was oc- 
cupied March 25th (and up to 
September Ist) a grand total of 
38,075 people have taken the or- 
ganized tour of inspection 


—BLC— 


Those 38,000 visitors came from 44 
states and the District of Columbia, 
and from four foreign countries: Can- 
ada, Greece, Ireland, and Hawaii 


—BLC— 


Five hundred and sixty-seven 
cities and towns were repre- 
sented among the visitors. Of 
those communities, 288 are in 
the State of Iowa. 


—BLC— 


Only the States of Maine, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Mississippi 
are as yet unrepresented among those 
visiting “The Building of the Decade.” 


—BLC— 


Iowa, Bankers/ife Home State, 
has, of course, sent the largest 
total through the new building 
Approximately 36,000 residents 
of the Hawkeye State have viewed 
the structure in which the whole 
state takes great pride. 


—BLC— 


Illinois ranks second to Iowa in rep- 
resentation with 339 visitors. Missouri 
follows with 167; then California with 
164, followed by Minnesota with 159 
and Ohio with 106. 


—BLC— 


On September Ist, 84 residents 
of New York State had toured 
the new building while visiting 
in or passing through Des Moines 
this summer 


—BLC— 

These thousands now have a bette: 
understanding of the institution of Life 
Insurance, through having visited the 
Home Office of one of its units. 


—BLC— 
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LOMA AT DES MOINES 


Office Management Association 


Holds 17th Annual Convention 


By -a Spectator Staff Writer 


EW organizations in the insurance 

business are as hardworking or as 
practical in results as is the Life Of- 
fice Management Association, which 
held its convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, during the past fortnight. While 
not necessarily the “glamor boys” of 
life insurance, since the things they 
discuss and accomplish are _ not 
“painted up” enough for general pub- 
lic consumption, the LOMA members 
constitute, to a large degree, the foun- 
dation of management. They are the 
wheels and the cogs without which 
the huge life insurance company ma- 
chine would not run. 

That is why the delegates at the 
Des Moines meeting listened carefully 
when Retiring-President William P. 
Barber, Jr., of the LOMA reviewed 
the trends to be seen during the past 
decale in the handling of office de- 
tail, personnel and equipment. Turn- 
ing prophetic, Mr. Barber concluded 
that during the next ten years mech- 
anization of home office operations 
will be extended; qualifications of per- 
sonnel will be more exhaustively ex- 
amined and appraised, and education 
in life insurance practices and the- 
ories will be added to specific job 
training. 

Without sticking definitely to its 
printed program sequences, the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the LOMA 
nevertheless managed to crowd the 
three-day sessions with discussions of 
a variety of topics, not only of specific 
interest to the membership but of 
widespread interest to company execu- 
tives of all types. Trends in pension 
plans; effect on home office operation 
of war risk troubles; internal auditing 
of management; development of hos- 
pitalization plans—all came under re- 
view; while to E. M. McConney, vice- 
president and actuary of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, went the honor of 
describing home office building. This 
was particularly fitting since the new 
home of the Bankers Life in that city 
had only been opened early this year 
and is widely regarded as the most 
modern office building, from the stand- 
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point of functional design, in the 
country today. Notable thought is be- 
ing devoted, said Mr. McConney, to 
buildings wherein maintenance and 
operation expenses can be reduced; 
where the structure will be erected 
with due consideration for the kind of 
business it is to house; where proper 
environment for employees will in- 
crease efficiency and morale, and from 
which the idea of good public relations 
will emanate to the fullest extent. 

In an extended survey of pension 
plans for employees, H. G. Blagden, 
assistant actuary of the Prudential. 
outlined proposals for new employees 
based on monthly earnings of $50. On 
that basis, the monthly contribution 
would be 1 per cent of earnings and 
% per cent of earnings would be the 
annual rate of normal retirement in- 
come. For $200 monthly, the percent- 
ages would be respectively 3 and 1%: 
over $300 monthly would be 5 and 
12/3. No more contributions would 
be needed and no more income would 
be bought after normal retirement in- 
come of $10,000 had been reached. The 
old age benefit sections of the Social 
Security Act, with amendments up to 
January, 1940, were cited by Mr. Blag- 





LOMA Offficers 


FFICERS elected at the recent meet- 

ing of the Life Office Management 
Association in Des Moines, lowa, were 
the following: 

President: Dennis N. Warters, associate 
actuary of Bankers Life Co., Des Moines. 

Vice-President: R. W. Beeson, secretary 
of Liberty National Life, Birmingham. 

New Directors: Robert Green, vice- 
president of Prudential, Newark; R. C. 
Massa, secretary of the Western & South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati; Ora D. Newton, sec- 
retary of London Life, Ontario, and Dr. 
Marion A. Bills, assistant secretary of the 
Aetna Life, Hartford. Dr. Bills is the first 
woman named to the board. 

Directors Re-elected: L. K. Crippen, 
vice-president and actuary of the Acacia 
Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., and H. 
M. Horne, associate actuary of the Girard 
Life, Philadelphia. 

The 1941 annual meeting will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the last week 
of September. The spring meeting will be 
held in New York next May. 





den as important factors in the em- 
ployee pension theories now being ex. 
plored and applied. 

The employee problems that war 
risk would bring up, as well as the 
internal office troubles that would 
have to be faced as a result thereof 
were the subject of what was prac- 
tically a roundtable discussion. A. J, 
D. Morgan, assistant general manager 
of the Great-West Life of Winnipeg, 
reported that, following the war of 
1914-1918, of 57 employees who en- 
listed there were 4 casualties; 7 who 
did not return to the company; 15 
who worked from four months to six 
years after rejoining the company; 
7 who died since rejoining, and 24 still 
with the Great-West Life. Strangely 
enough, the United States companies 
apparently had no such proportionate 
return-to-organization of the number 
enlisting from any one company. As 
far as the current United States draft 
act was concerned, the LOMA men did 
not feel that it would greatly disrupt 
things, as regards return of men toa 
company. The draft turnover effects 
and the normal turnover of woman 
employees would make up the prob- 
able “trouble gap,” at least during 
peacetime draft situations. 

An important point that arose dur- 
ing this war risk discussion was the 
question of payment under policies, in 
the event of active hostilities, to en- 
emy nationals. Identification of bene- 
ficiaries was admittedly difficult (even 
where the beneficiary was merely lo- 
cated in a belligerent country and was 
not necessarily an enemy) under such 
conditions, but was not thought to be 
as difficult as the actual delivery of 
proper payment. United States com- 
panies have already experienced some 
difficulty with payment to beneficiaries 
living in belligerent countries, but 
should this nation engage in hostilities 
it was felt that some system of cus- 
todianship for funds would be worked 
out. 

On the topic of internal auditing of 
operations, E. O. Dunlap, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, de 
clared that the principles behind any 
such procedure should be separation 
of the auditing division from any 
other; establishment of automatic im 
ternal check and control; keying of 
the auditing unit to the type of trans 
action to be verified; adoption of new¥ 
and more efficient methods to analyz 
voluminous operations. 

Pointing out that sound and pre 
gressive management depends on col 
stantly developing personnel, Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, said that 
employees should not only be trained 
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for their jobs, but should receive 
broad life insurance training as well. 
“Formal education in life insurance, 
outside the actuarial field, is inade- 
quately provided for in our colleges 
since the subject is left mainly to in- 
structors who spend more than half 
of their time on subjects other than 
insurance,” averred Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and “this means to me that home of- 
fices must assume the responsibility 
of providing facilities for training 
their present organizations to do ac- 
ceptable jobs and to produce sound 
leadership for the future.” 

In the field of group hospitalization 
insurance, major recent facto's were 
the introduction of group surgical 
benefits and the extension of hospital 
coverage to dependents of employees. 
As a result of these, at the close of 
last year there were 3800 groups cov- 
ering 960,000 employees for about $4,- 
500,000 daily hospital expense bene- 
fits. Of that number, 1800 groups for 
600,000 employees gave surgical bene- 
fits as well. An outline of changes, 
admittedly slight, in benefits under 
hospitalization insurance was given 
the convention by E. M. Neumann, as- 
sistant actuary of the Prudential, who 
indicated that major group companies 
felt that hospital insurance could be 
issued with group life insurance and 
group accident and health except 
where state rulings frowned on the 
combination. 

Extension agreements based on the 
usual extension notes were discussed 
by R. C. Keil, assistant vice-president 
of the Reliance Life, who cited his 
own company’s experience with this 
troublesome phase of the business. Mr. 


Gain and Loss Exhibit 
For 1939 Summarized 


An analysis of the source of life 
insurance profits and losses during 
1939, as indicated in the accompany- 
ing table, shows an aggregate gain of 
$659,335,355 from, insurance opera- 
tions during the year 1939. This fig- 
ure is' slightly higher than the corre- 
sponding total for 1938. This year, 
for the first time, the Spectator Gain 
and Loss Exhibit shows a breakdown 
of insurance profits by classes of busi- 
ness written. The aggregates show 
profits from industrial, ordinary life, 
double indemnity and group business. 
Disability business continued to be un- 
profitable and there was also a loss 
from annuities. 

The interest earnings of these com- 








Keil said that in 1934, Reliance Life 
had taken 34,794 extension notes; in 
1938 the company had accepted only 
595 extension agreements; in 1939 
there were 231, and this year, so far, 
there have been but 68. He decried 
any trend that would directly or in- 
directly get policyholders in the note- 
extension habit and said that agents 
and home office alike should be trained 
to put the policyholder on the proper 
basis by continually suggesting peri- 
odic premium payments—on a month- 
ly basis if necessary—instead of ex- 
tension notes. 

Fellowship awards were made during 
the convention, and by the LOMA, to 
H. L. Sullivan, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; to W. R. Shoener, Girard Life, 
and to Richard Morse and Richard 
Gruen, both of the Home Life. 





panies totaled $965,931,288. This 
amounted to 3.54 per cent of the com- 
panies’ mean ledger assets. Although 
total interest earnings were somewhat 
higher than in 1938, the continued low 
rate of return on investments is still 
a major problem of life insurance 
managements. 

Aggregates for the year show an 
earned premium income of $3,842,292,- 
558 from life insurance contracts. To 
this was added $377,340,097 in divi- 
dends left to accumulate and premi- 
ums on supplementary contracts not 
involving life contingencies. Interest 
earnings of $965,931,288 and miscel- 
laneous income of $32,826,337 gave the 
companies a total (earned) income of 
$5,218,390,280. Total (incurred) dis- 
bursements accounted for 61.02 per 
cent of this income, and increases in 
the policy reserves accounted for 26.35 
per cent, leaving a gain from insur- 
ance operations of $659,335,355 or 
12.63 per cent. Death claims incurred 
were $968,800,445, or 18.57 per cent of 
total income. 

Investment items, representing the 
change in value of the companies’ in- 
vestments, showed a loss of $90,347,- 
121. This compares with a loss of 
$75,112,113 from this source in 1938. 
The total gain from insurance and in- 
vestments, or surplus earned during 
the year was $568,988,234. The com- 
panies set aside $466,350,530 as divi- 
dends to policyholders and $17,735,844 
dividends to stockholders, and had a 
loss from miscellaneous items of 
$129,166. After increasing special and 
contingency reserves by $29,288,494, 
there was an increase in unassigned 
funds or net surplus of $55,484,200. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT IN 1939 


Premiums and Other Considerations 

Dividend Accumulations and Supplementary Con- 
tracts without Life Contingencies 

Investment Income, less Investment Expenses In- 
cluding Taxes 

Net Rate of Interest Earned on Mean Ledger 
Assets 

Other Income 


Total Income 
Death 


s 

Maturities, Disabilities and Annuities 

urrenders 

Dividend Accumulations and Supplementary Con- 
tracts without Life Contingencies 

Allocatable and Unallocatable Insurance Expenses 
ond Toxes 

Other Disbursements 

Total Disbursements 

Increase in Reserves on Contracts Involving Life 
Contingencies 

Increase in Reserves for Dividend Accumulations 
ond Supplementary Contracts without Life 

ngencies 2 
Increase in Other Reserves and Assets Not Admitted 
Total increase in Reserves 








5,218, 390,280 100.00%, 


(Showing What Happens to Premium Dollar) 


1939, 3.54% 1988, 3.64%, 
32,826,337 63% 


214,935,818 4.12% 
12,08 Total Net Loss from 
1,375,091, 136 26.35% Increase in Surplus 








Group and Group Annuities 
Total Gain from Insurance 


INVESTMENTS 


Complete Per Cent Complete Per Cent 
Totals to Total Totals to Total 
°. Net Gain from Insurance 

$3,842,292,558 73.63%, industrial 153,904,484 2.95% 

ry Life . . e* ese . ’ . 
a71 an 7.23% Total and Permanent Disability —31 535,908 —.60%, 
965.931.288 18.51% Accidental Death Benefits 11,471,703 22% 
oe se ker: Annuities —1 1,436,875 —.22% 


37,684,811 NM% 
659,335,355 12.63% 


968,800,445 18.57% 

497,693,940 9.54%, Net Profit on Sale or Maturity 47,581,269 

730,594,615 14.00%, Increase by Adjustment in Book Value —156,500,175 
Gain from Change in Difference Between Book 

221,715.09 4.25% and Admitted Values 25,869,797 
Gain from Other Investments —7,298,012 

711,708,493 13.64% Net Profit from Investments —90, 347,121 

53,451,205 1.02% Net Gain from Insurance and_ investments 568,988,234 

3, 183,963,789 61.02% Dividends to Policyholders 466, 350,530 
Per Cent of Net Gain from Insurence and In- 

1,160, 143,237 22.23% vestments : ; 81.96% 
Dividends to Stockholders 17,735,844 
Increase in General Contingency Reserve 29,288,494 


Loss from Miscellaneous items 129, 166 
Miscellaneous Items 
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Production 


Investment Uses of 


Life Insurance 


Lillian L. Joseph, an agent for the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, spoke on “Investment In- 
surance and Its Uses in Present-Day 
Financial Problems” at the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
“Life insurance,” said Mrs. Joseph, 
“has proven itself at all times, both 
in good and depression periods, to te 
rock-bound, an investment that has 
stood up in comparison to all others. 
... Life insurance, I state with almost 
no reservation, now plays a feature 
role in the present investment world.” 

“An individual when seeking to in- 
vest capital has in mind to put same 
into a proposition which will yield 
a profitable return, either immediate- 
ly or sometime within the immediate 
future. Annuity and income policies 
are designed for this express purpose, 
yielding either the immediate income 
or the installments at some later age. 
The immediate income annuity is par- 
ticularly suited to the elderly person, 
the retired man or the widow. They, 
as we all know, were the ‘easy marks’ 
for all types of bogus investments. In 
the history of our business, never once 
has a company defaulted in its pay- 
ment to an annuitant.” 

“Young business men have found 
that the contract combining insurance 
with annuity is an excellent source 
of investment. The objective of this 
policy is two-fold, namely to provide 
insurance for his family, and at the 
same time to afford him an excellent 
return in the form of a monthly in- 
come. ... 

“Then there is the problem of the 
young girl, the school teacher, or the 
business woman seeking for that type 
of investment, which will provide mar- 
riage funds, savings or income. The 
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Lillian L. Joseph 


endowment contract provides for just 
this emergency.” 

“By sending a child to college, a 
parent may justly feel that he or she 
has done an ample share in striving 
to make the child happy, successful, 
and virtuous. Here again, life insur- 
ance has spanned that gap which so 
often confronts a parent, when he 
finds his funds too limited to send his 
child for further training. The edu- 
cational policy has been that form of 
investment which takes care of just 
such an emergency. The parent is 
able with this type of contract to in- 
vest over a period of years, com- 
mencing at the child’s early age, the 
funds necessary to pay for a college 
tuition. 

“With our present method of edu- 
cating the public to become insurance- 








RALPH C. 


333 Sixth Ave. Manufacturers of Vari-Typer New York, N. Y. 
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IT'S EASY TO SAVE MONEY WITH 


VARI-TYPER 


Compose copy for your bulletins, rate schedules, 
office forms, booklets, folders, etc., in your own 
office 
changeable faces and spaces. Any competent 
after proper instruction can Vari-Type 
your work to stencil, metal plate or photo-offset 
master copy with large savings and improved 
appearance. 
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organizations in the insurance field. 
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minded, we are able to. submit uni- 
form, consistent and explicit plans 
of the type of contract required by a 
particular situation, quite comparable 
to the detailed paraphernalia sub. 
mitted by many houses offering other 
types of investments. By planning a 
man’s estate, we are able to show pre- 
cisely what his investment will be, 
and precisely what it will do towards 
his progress and economic stability.” 

“We, as life insurance underwrit- 
ers,” Mrs. Joseph concluded, “are well 
equipped to spread the gospel of the 
return of security through the medium 
of the great institution of insurance, 
And, who knows, what with the res. 
toration of security in the hearts of 
all, that peace may not be imminent.” 


Underwriting 


Airplane Fatalities Decline 
Despite Expansion 

Fears that a considerable increase 
in airplane accidents would accom- 
pany the continued developmen: of 
aviation in this country have proved 
unjustified, according to the statis 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who point out that 
lives lost from this cause in 1938 
totaled 436 or about 60 less than the 
number for 1928. And this favorable 
situation has resulted despite the 
marked rise in fatalities from air 
plane accidents that occurred during 
the years from 1919 through 1930 
when, in the expanding U. S. Regis 
tration Area for deaths, the number 
of lives lost ranged from between 122 
and 165 in the early years to a high 
of 596 in 1930. 

“However,” the statisticians say, 
decline took place in the next year 
to 490 deaths—a figure not reached 
again in any year down _ through 
1938, although since 1933 deaths @ 
the entire country have been included 
in the totals, whereas the figures for 
the earlier years relate only to th 
expanding Registration Area.” 

Among reasons for the drop ® 
fatalities from airplane accidents, th 
statisticians list the following: 

The anticipated increase in oper 
tion of privately owned planes di 
not take place; 

Government officials have be@ 
awake to the potential hazards @ 
lighily granting licenses to peopl 
who would like to fly planes; 

The rules the Government official 
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have put into effect for granting 
pilot licenses have kept many people 
from taking to the air who would 
have endangered their own lives and 
the lives of others if permitted to fly; 

The thought given to safety by the 
manufacturers of planes, the air car- 
riers, operators of flying fields, and 
other personnel having supervision 
over air safety. 

“The extraordinarily fine record of 
the commercial air lines in carrying 
an increasing and large number of 
passengers over a period of about 17 
months without a fatality, marks one 
of the finest achievemenis in safety 
ever recorded,” the statisticians de- 
clare. 

Pointing out that, with the Govern- 
ment planning to train thousands of 
new pilots, and with the growing 
popularity of air travel, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that for a time 
an increase in fatalities from air- 
plane accidents will result, the statis- 
ticians add. “But in view of the rec- 
ord of the last ten years there is no 
cause for alarm that airplane acci- 
dents will become a major national 
problem in the near future.” 





Investments 





Strength of Life Insurance 
Stressed by Marshall 


Those margins of strength that 
have made the record of life insur- 
ance outstanding during the past 
decade will assure its value as the 
best protective medium during the 
unsettled times into which we are 
heading, it was stated by Edward 
W. Marshall, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., at the company’s Mid- 
western Regional Sales Congress at 
Chicago _recently. Mr. Marshall 
pointed out that the guaranteed val- 
ues of life insurance would preserve 
its importance as a major means of 
investment; even with heavier taxa- 
tion and changed price levels, life 
insurance will continue to appeal to 
men for the protection of their fam- 
ilies and business. 

Four great margins of strength 
inherent in life insurance were named 
by Vice-President Marshall, as fol- 
lows: First, the diversification of 
relatively conservative investments, 
creating a spread which makes for 
safety of the individual’s investment. 
Second, the tradition of safety first 


and trusteeship built into the life in- 
surance structure. Third, the stabil- 
izing influence of the law of averages 
as applied to mortality as well as 
investments. Last but not least, the 
steady influence of premium receipts 
and interest returns, which make the 
institution relatively independent of 
current market fluctuations. 


Management 


W. K. Wise of Provident 


on Programming 


Discussing the past and future of 
functional selling of life insurance 
at the Eastern Regional Sales Con- 
gress recently held by the Provident 
Mutual Life at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Willard K. Wise, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, said that, while 
the programming fundamentals are 
not likely to chang: materially, shifts 
in economic and social trends make it 
necessary for the agent to keep 
abreast on all elements in the pro- 





gramming field. The speaker stressed 
the effectiveness for each agent of 
the programming formula which he 
himself has developed and in which 
he believes. 

One of the current trends is that 
toward lower interest rates, which, 


Mr. Wise remarked, will cause a 
shift in optional settlements from the 
straight interest option to annuity 
options using both principal and in- 
terest. He forecast a probable in- 
crease in the popularity of options, 
together with decreasing mention of 
interest rates in selling. His hearers 
were told to challenge themselves “as 
to whether cash values or net costs 
or even premium rates should ever 
be put;in any illustration except the 
last one.” 

In connection with options, Mr. 
Wise said in part: “There seems to 
be a general feeling that men will 
not be able to pass any great amount 
of their estates to their grandchil- 
dren. The increase in estate taxes 
makes such a passing rather uncer- 
tain as to amount. At the same time, 
the annuity idea is gaining ground 
everywhere, and men are planning 
more and more to leave their wives 
and occasionally their children a fixed 
monthly income which will last as 
long as they live.” 
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Note on Education 


CO the college careers recently begun or continu- 
ing for thousands of young people a goodly number 
will be nipped in the bud by “Dad's 
sulting shortage of financial resources. 


amount of life insurance would eliminate this haz- 


He knows it’s so and would 


probab'y like to do something about it. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


R. C. Browning, agent for the Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., in Burlington, N. C., has completed 1200 con- 
secutive weeks in the Pilot’s App-A-Week Club. He has 
won practically every agency and personal award which 
his company offers. 

Louis D. Benson has been appointed general agent by 
the State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., with headquar- 
ters in Hartford. He formerly represented the United 
Life & Accident, Concord, Mass., in that territory. 

Albert E. Mielenz, general agent of the Aetna Life, 
Hartford, at Milwaukee, has been selected by the Cosmo- 
politan Club of Milwaukee to receive the 1940 distin- 
guished citizen service medal. At 78, Mr. Mielenz is still 
active in insurance, having been with Aetna since 1890. 

Burton Vessey has been made general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, at Minneapolis. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent in 
New York City for Union Central Life, Cincinnati, re- 
ports a total paid-for business for September of $1,201,- 
213. Total paid-for business for nine months is $12,- 
125,791. 

David N. Cameron has announced his retirement from 
the Cameron & Carroll general agency at Oshkosh, Wis., 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, effective 
December 31. Marue A. Carroll, junior partner, will take 
over as sole general agent. 

Leo Gray O’Keefe has been appointed associate general 
agent of the William A. Conway general agency for State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., at Springfield, Mass. 

Robert M. Williams, general agent for the John Han- 
cock, Boston, at Little Rock, Ark., was recentiy selected 
as the outstanding person of the week in Little Rock. 

Mrs. Ludie Brooking has been appointed agency cashier 
at Oklahoma City for the Bankers Life of Iowa, succeed- 
ing Mrs. M. J. Phillips. 

Richard A. Mills has been appointed assistant general 
agent of the Wilmer M. Hammond, Southern California 
general agency of the Aetna Life, Hartford, at Los 
Angeles. He has been placed in charge of the San Diego 
branch. 

Don A. Simpson has been appointed cashier of the 
Charles J. Zimmerman agency in Chicago for Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Hartford. 

Graham Kirkpatrick is the new general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, in Birmingham, succeeding 
J. Furniss Lee, who retired because of ill health. 

Joseph W. Fox has been appointed agency supervisor 
with the Jules Anzel Agency of the Continental American 
Life, Wilmington, Delaware. The Anzel agency is at 60 E. 
42d St., New York City. 

Charles G. Bloomindale, of Marion, Ohio, a representa- 
tive of the Ohio State Life, Columbus, has completed 250 
weeks of consecutive weekly production. 

The All States Life, Montgomery, Ala., has announced 
the appointment of Kelly & Turner of that city as general 
agents for Alabama. 

The Oregon Mutual Life, Portland, has opened a new 
branch office at Stockton, Cal. J. S. Williams is to be 
manager. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Frank H. Lewis, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield, at Newark, celebrated his forty-first 
anniversary as general agent with the company on Oc- 
tober 6. 

O. K. Fraustein has been appointed general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, Minneapolis, at Indianapolis, 
succeeding Ralph S. Morgan. 

W. L. Shepherd outdistanced the Bankers Life of Iowa 
field with a $24,000 production for the week ended Sep- 
tember 24. 


| ASILIVE 





TRICTLY speaking, the life insurance agent’s raw ma- 
terial lies in the cradle and if the cradle is empty, and 
not only empty but still occupying a spot on the fourth 
floor of the furniture or department store, then the in- 
surance man is in a very bad way indeed. For this rea- 
son, I found particularly interesting the address of Philip 
M. Hauser, of the United States Bureau of Census, as de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention. For about a quarter of a century the surging, 
constant increase in the population of this country has 
shown indications that we might be approaching a point 
of near saturation, but it remained for the turbid thirties 
to show this trend in bold relief. During the past decade, 
the country’s population increased only 8,635,000, a gain 
of 7 per cent, against 17,000,000, or 16.1 per cent for the 
years between 1920 and 1930. Now, if all those little men 
and women who were not there could have been earmarked 
for an average of even $2,000 each, a lot more ambitious 
agents might qualify for the 1960 convention trip. Men, 
it’s colossal. It’s depressing. 
* * * 

S these lines are being typed on the fifth floor, right 
A opposite the Hotel Commodore, a brass band is blar- 
ing forth a stirring tune which heralds the news that 
Mr. Willkie has finished his coffee and is about ready to 
begin the day’s City Streets stint, accompanied by about 
half a hundred fine-looking mounted policemen and 4 
dozen gaily bedecked automobiles. I feel an urge to 
shout down to him the news that nearly eight million 
potential votes have been lost to posterity through the 
clever little schemes dreamed up by the New Deal or at 
any rate directly traceable to the years of its Administra 
tion. I’ll bet he would be as mad as a hornet. Just think 
what eight million more Republicans would mean right 
now, and they undoubtedly would be Republicans, because 
the Democrats snubbed them by refusing to extend 
them the boon of birth, or is this getting a little on the 
whacky side? Blame it on that band and the Wildly 
Cheering Throng, as well as the office force which is a 
the moment hanging out our windows. I remain at the 
desk seeking ever those crumbs of distinction which accrue 
to the “different.” I haven’t had much luck lately in such 
pursuit, having early this summer broken my record of 
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D THE FIELD 


JUDICIAL 


Life insurance companies are entitled to write public 
liability automobile insurance in Minnesota, because of 


long practice and acquiescence of the state insurance 
department, according to an opinion by the office of the 
attorney-general. 

Action has been brought in the Supreme Court of Ohio 
to determine whether the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies are exempt from execution. 


By Frank Ellington 





not having yet seen the World’s Fair. I learned that hun- 
dreds of other New Yorkers were going around bragging 
that they had not or would not see the big show, so I 
went ahead and had a fine time over in the meadows of 
Flushing. 
* . 

UT, to get back to the population which actually exists, 

it was interesting to note that the steady flow of citi- 
zens from the country to the cities, which has prevailed 
since 1790, was markedly slowed up during the past 10 
years, and that the rural growth proceeded at a faste: 
pace, comparatively than in urban areas. The figures on 
these movements are not complete as yet, but preliminary 
study indicates that for 412 cities of 25,000 or more, the 
rate of increase was only 5 per cent as compared with 
7 per cent the preceding decade. Interesting also were the 
notes on population shifts, as for example the 36.2 per 
cent gain for the District of Columbia—which is readily 
understandable—and the continued sharp growth in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, New Mexico, Nevada and Idaho—all 
playgrounds in some fashion or other. Are we that rich, 
or was it just natural, healthy growth? The Dust Bowl 
area and the State of Vermont showed actual decline in 
population, the latter named being fractional and the 
figure running as high as 4.4 per cent in Kansas and 
7.5 in South Dakota. 


* * * 


I absolute amount of increase, California was far in the 
lead with 1,196,437, and New York followed with 791,- 
556. Other states ranking high in numerical gains were 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Michigan, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Louisiana. The real problem behind these trends lies 
in the effect of such experience on future age groups, of 
course, and it is estimated that in the period from 1930 
to 1980 the proportion of population 60 years of age and 
older will increase from 8.5 to 19.9 per cent while the 
Proportion of those 20 years and younger will drop from 
38.3 to 26.1 per cent. Perhaps the several life insurance 
associations will have to offer bribes to brides or bonuses 
for babies to overcome this situation, but a general agent 
tells me he will not start worrying about the decline of 
Population until his men get into the habit of calling on at 
least one-half of the good prospects now available to them. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A reception and dinner for Harry T. Wright, newly 
elected president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be given by the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, of which Mr. Wright is a past pres- 
ident. The guest speaker will be Major Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president of the Equitable Life of New York, for 
which Mr. Wright is a leading agent. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, with home 
offices in Des Moines, one of the largest and strongest life 
insurance companies in the Middle West, has been admit- 
ted to membership in the American Life Convention. 

F. Robert Haviland, vice-president of the Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford, will be the principal speaker 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Dallas Association 
of Life Underwriters, October 17. 

The review courses for the Chartered Life Underwriter 
examinations, which will be held at the University of 
Newark, will be under the direction of Prof. Laurence J. 
Ackerman and Albert J. Schick of the home office of the 
Prudential of New York, a lecturer at the university. 

Nineteen past presidents of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Portland, Ore., were honored at a special of 
the group on September 25. George A. Knutsen, Mutual 
Life of New York, presided. 

The Hartford Life Underwriters Association opened the 
fall series of meetings recently with John W. Yates, gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Los 
Angeles, as guest speaker. 

A thirteen-week course for members of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Life Underwriters Association will cpen Oc- 
tober 12. 

D. N. Warters, associate actuary of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, was named president of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at its seventeenth annua] convention 
in Des Moines recently. 

The R. M. Threlkeld Cedar Rapids, Iowa, agency for the 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines was awarded the 
1940 president’s trophy for outstanding agency building 
accomplishment. 


DEATHS 


Powhattan Wooldridge, 87, vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Life, Louisville, Ky., died recently. 

John Paschall, 47, senior member of Paschall & Gist, 
home office general agents of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, died September 18. 

Dr. J. T. T. Battle, 81, medical director of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., died recently at Greens- 
boro. 

Senator H. W. Laird, 72, vice-president of the Ontario 
Equitable Life & Accident, died on September 30 at 
Burlington, Ont. 

Theodore H. Tangeman, 62, of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Otio, died recently after an illness of 
many months. 

J. T. Lawrence, a director of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, died September 30 at Richmond after several 
months illness. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


|" was a fine fall morning on Fifth Avenue as this 
department walked down that world-known boulevard 
to see Meyer M. Goldstein, general agent for Connecticut 
Mutual Life, whose offices are located at 527. We stepped 
into a comfortable room with hardwood panels and in- 
troduced ourself to Mr. Goldstein, a pleasant-mannered 
young man. Although, as he told us, Mr. Goldstein has 
been in life insurance only since 1931, we discovered that 
he is a qualifying member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and that his agency, which was fortieth out of 
seventy-six general agencies in the company when he took 
it over in 1938, was fifth last year and stands third for 
this year to date. In nine years very little grass has 


sprouted beneath his shoes. 


R. GOLDSTEIN is a graduate of the Wharton School of Fi- 

nance, University of Pennsylvania, and before going into life 
insurance in 1931 had spent eleven years in the real estate business. 
However, he had always wanted to go into life insurance and did 
so when opportunity arose. He has been a soliciting agent for 
Northwestern Mutual and was later manager of the Times Square 
branch of the McMillen agency for that company. 


E asked Mr. Goldstein if he had any ideas on sales 

methods which he might care to pass on. “I believe 
with Dr. Huebner,” he said, “that the trend is to em- 
phasize more and more the knowledge and ability of 
an underwriter to solve his clients’ problems and less 
and less to emphasize salesmanship.” It is with this in 
mind that he selects and trains his agents. “We take our 
new agents from three groups,” he went on to explain. 
“Men just out of college, mature men without life ex- 
perience, and men with experience in other companies 
who are attracted by the life-underwriter approach.” 


N 1934 Mr. Goldstein founded the Estate Analysis Co. of New 

York as an independent organization to serve as adviser on a 
strictly fee basis in problems of financial planning, tax analysis, and 
estate economics. Problems are submitted by insurance brokers, 
banks and trust companies, investment counsel and others with simi- 
lar interests. The Estate Analysis submits a study and the client is 
expected to consult his personal legal counselors before acting on 
the plan. The Pension Planning Co., a similar group, designs pen- 
sions, bonus, and profit-sharing plans for employers. Mr. Goldstein 
is the author of “Estate Analysis" and ‘Business Liquidation Trusts.” 


E went on down the avenue to see Harold Taylor, 

manager for the Mutual Life of New York. Mr. 
Taylor has been in insurance for nearly twenty years, 
and has been a manager for eleven. Until 1927 he was 
with State Mutual. Mr. Taylor was a Fuller Brush man 
before he went into insurance, sales manager for the 
New England territory. Shortly after his company put 
in a group insurance plan, two representatives of a 
life insurance company came around and sold him on 
going into life insurance. “They didn’t try to sell me 
on their own company,” said Mr. Taylor, “and that’s 
what impressed me.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The State Mutual Life, Worcester, has announced the 
appointment of two new members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Owen A. Hoban and Dr. Bancroft C. Wheeler, 
Mr. Hoban is serving his second term as district attorney 
of Worcester County. Dr. Wheeler is a native of Worces- 
ter, a graduate of Harvard College and of Harvard Medi- 
eal School. 


The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Life, New 
York, has elected Glenn E. Rogers and Edwin C. Me. 
Donald as third vice-presidents of the company. Mr. 
Rogers has been since 1932 in charge of the farm loan, 
farm management, and farm sales department. He will 
continue in that capacity. Mr. McDonald has been as. 
signed to manage the Canadian head office in Ottawa. 


Harry J. Duffy, formerly manager for Metropolitan 
Life, New York, at Derby, Conn., has been transferred 
to Salem, Mass., to succeed Andrew P. P. Dunk who has 
been ill for a year. Michael J. Yanosy will succeed Mr. 
Duffy at Derby, and Thomas E. Kiernan has been ap- 
pointed to the Woonsocket, R. I., district. 

Frederick H. Groel, of Newark, N. J., has been elected 
an assistant secretary of the Prudential, Newark, N. J, 

The John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, has announced 
that Charles A. Schenck will succeed Frederick T. Nealon 
as manager at Chester, Pa., while Arthur P. Silva will 
succeed Joseph F. Rogers at Waltham, Mass., and James 
J. Meara will become manager at Webster, Mass., in 
place of William C. Johnston. These district managers 
are retiring under the company’s pension plan. 


The Guardian Life, Dallas, has transferred E. B. Goff, 
home office inspector, to Houston, where he will have 
charge of that district. 

J. V. Whaley, assistant agency manager of the South- 
ern territory of the Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill., has 
moved his office to Dallas, where he will have headquar- 
ters for the north Texas territory. 


Colonial Life, Jersey City, has transferred Ralph A. 
Clift from the North Philadelphia territory to West Phila- 
delphia as manager of both districts. 


Dr. J. E. Bee has been elected medical director of 
Kansas City Life, to succeed the late Dr. H. A. Baker. 


A. Christensen has been appointed agency organizer 
in the office of Walter Andersen, agency director of the 
New York Life. 


Alan E. McKeough of Chicago has been appointed home 
office supervisor of the Occidental Life, Los Angeles, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


OOD agency assistants make a good agency, Mr. Taylor said. 

Recruiting, he believes, should be as personal as the sale of 

a policy. His recruits are picked from among those whom he knows 

personally, or those known favorably to men in his agency. “Cold 

canvass, circularizing, and advertising,” he said, “are the worst ways 

to sell insurance, and they're the worst ways to pick agents. My new 
agents are hand-picked.” 


M R. TAYLOR is a past president of the Midtown Man- 
agers Association, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York and a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

—JacK CHAMBERLAIN 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Before the 22nd annual parade of the American Legion 
in Boston on September 24, forty-seven members of the 
John Hancock Post of the American Legion presented 
replicas of their colors to President Guy W. Cox on the 
steps of the home office building. 

The month of October has been set aside as “President’s 
Month” in honor of President James A McLain by the 
field forces of the Guardian Life, New York. 

Executives and members of the home office staff of the 
United States Life, New York, were guests at a luncheon 
tendered by George J. Gibas on the occasion of the recent 
formal inauguration of his new agency. 

Arrangements have been completed by the General 
American Life, St. Louis, for a two-part newspaper ad- 
vertising program to be tested in St. Louis’ three daily 
papers beginning October 1 and continuing through July, 
1941. The campaign is unusual in its approach to the 
attention of the public, as well as in its mechanics. 

September sales of new ordinary insurance by North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis, exceeded those for 
the same month in 1939 by 41 per cent, making the fourth 
successive month in which the company’s new written 
business has shown a substantial increase over a year 
ago. 

Seven employees of the Knights Life, Pittsburgh, have 
been recently presented with ten-year service emblems. 
Those honored were: Stephen P. Hammel, superintendent, 
Easton district; Thomas W. Hughes, superintendent, 
Pottsville district; E. M. McConnell, superintendent, 
Williamsport district; George L. Hoagland, assistant 
superintendent, Pittsburgh No. 3 district; John W. Novak, 
agent Pittsburgh No. 1 district; John A. Chapski, agent 
Pittsburgh No. 2 district; and Marcella E. Ebner, home 
office clerk in the industrial department. 

S. J. Hay, president of the Great National Life, Dallas, 
has announced that employees entering military service 
will be granted full leaves of absence and when service 
is over will be re-employed in the same positions or others 
of equal opportunity. 

Col. W. E. A. Bulkeley, vice-president, auditor, and a 
director of the Aetna Life, Hartford, observed his fiftieth 
anniversary with the company on October 1. 

The Mutual Life of New York has announced that it 
will not limit insurance carried by policyholders traveling 
on scheduled flights over regular passenger routes by in- 
corporated passenger carriers, and that it will not charge 
extra premiums in this connection. 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, announces that the group 
insurance now in force with the company has passed 
$100,000,000. 

Albert M. Hills, assistant secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual, Hartford, marked his fiftieth anniversary with 
the company September 26. 

Again this year agents of the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are honoring Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Agencies A. L. Dern. 

President A. M. Burton and Vice-President C. N. Her- 
ron of the Life & Casualty Insurance, Nashville were 
honored with a banquet on September 19 by the Nash- 
ville branch office. 

The Sun Life of Baltimore has announced that during 
the week of September 23, the company made the largest 
single week’s industrial increase in its history, which 
covers a half century. 

Two policyholders of the Pathfinder Mutual Life, Grand 
Island, Neb., have asked the district court for a receiver. 

The United Benefit Life, Omaha, staged a two-day 
celebration recently of the opening of its new five-story 
home office building. 









THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE city of Des Moines may be “the Hartford of the 

West” from the standpoint of the insurance business, 
but it is fast getting to be the Mecca of the West as far 
as conventions go. When I flew in there recently to at- 
tend the meeting of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, nine of the 12 passengers on the aircraft were 
headed for conventions in Des Moines! After we landed, 
I discovered that five conclaves of as many different or- 
ganizations and industries were in progress downtown; 
hotels were jampacked; and in the lobbies you could hear 
almost any kind of esoteric commercial terms—though 
I admit that the patois of the Poultry Improvement Asso- 
ciation had even an old-time farmer like me baffled! 


N the rotunda of the Hotel Fort Des Moines, where the 
| LOMA was in session, I practically stumbled about 
among a somewhat bewildeiing array of the machinery 
used in life insurance accounting, detail and office man- 
agement. In fact during some 18 years of insurance con- 
ventions I cannot recall having ever before seen such a 
multiplicity of exhibits—and of such size! You could find 
anything from a new dictaphone, styled for use in your 
car while on the way to work, to a neat item, about the 


general size of a piano, that fills out premium receipts 
automatically. I especially liked a camera gadget that 


photographs nearly 5000 cards, 5 x 8 in., on a mere 100 
ft. of micrafilm. That lets you toss away the cards, if 
you wish, and save enough floor space to install two 
more of the streamlined stenos for which Des Moines is 
famous (even if their faces are usually—in winter, at 
least—covered by layers of that oily “smog” which the 
civic fathers pretend to ignore!). 


* ~ x 


HILE I was lost in contemplation of a boxlike af- 

fair that copies photos, plates, drawings and what- 
have-you by the wink of a shutter and the splashing of 
chemicals, I heard the friendly voice of Dick Boissard, 
vice-president of the National Guardian Life at Madison, 
Wis., recalling me to the mental gymnastics of life in- 
surance. Dick, a former president of the LOMA, was, 
as always, a busy worker at the meeting. By the way, 
the new home office building being erected in Madison by 
that company is well on toward completion. 


* * * 


N an invitation extended by E. E. McConney, actu- 

ary of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, the LOMA 
members visited the new home of the Bankers Life and 
spent an entire afternoon viewing both its beauties and 
its practicalities. It was, therefore, perhaps doubly 
fitting that the next president of the LOMA to be elected 
was Dennis N. Warters, associate actuary of the Bank- 
ers. He succeeded the popular secietary of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, William P. Barber, Jr., in that post. 
None of the foregoing has anything to do with the 
fact that I got into a hot pinball game with Jack Hann 
and actually beat him—as a result of fine coaching by 
Earl Dunlap, third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life. After that, we stuck Mr. Dunlap for the “cokes.” 
There’s player-gratitude for you! 
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ALC—Industrial 


(Concluded from page 9) 


made the cost of administering in- 
du.trial insurance seem disproportion- 
ately high. Another point adduced was 
that the assured who buys an indus- 
trial policy may find his financial cir- 
cumstances presently improved to the 
point where he stops the industrial 
and takes out ordinary. This factor 
is something that the critics have 
failed to take into consideration in 
scoring the supposedly large lapse 
ratio of industrial policies. 

When it came to the internal aspects 
of industrial life insurance Henry E. 
Niles, superintendent of agencies for 
the Baltimore Life, made out one of 





the strongest cases for industrial in- 
surance as a career which that sec- 
tion of the ALC has heard in some 
time. Mr. Niles believes that indus- 
trial has a better distribution system 
than has ordinary, and that it does 
a better job of covering the needs of 
its policyholders. He claims that the 
a\erage industrial agent earns more 
than the average ordinary man; that 
the turnover in manpower is less; that 
the companies writing industrial are 
growing faster than the only-ordinary 
companies, at least percentagewise; 
that salaries from collections elimi- 
nate the need for those advances by 
ordinary companies which plague 
their affairs, and that the mere routine 
of collections and the need for weekly 





that lies ahead of us today. 


American process. 





JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE - MODERN GALLERIES, PHILA., PA. 


THEY WERE TROUBLED TIMES, TOO 


They were troubled times in the closing days of 1864 when the 
founders of the Provident first met to discuss the organization of a 
company to sell life insurance “among members of the Society of 
Friends and others of like careful habits.” 

A cruel and bloody war was being fought. Conscription and vol- 
untary enlistment were the issues of the day. Business conditions 
were bad and security markets were upset. The country faced a 
presidential election no less important and fateful than the election 


Yet American democracy survived its ordeal of fire and sword. On 
new foundations it built a better country, even as it will build a 
still better country in the future if we give it the opportunity. 

We of the Provident Mutual are gratified that during the seventy- 
five years of the Company's existence, in good times as well as 
bad, it has made good use of the opportunity to aid in this typical 
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reporting tend to stabilize representa- 
tives in their efforts. 

Quoting data from The Spectator 
Insurance Year Book in support of 
his findings, Mr. Niles declared that 
while industrial insurance is serving 
the needs of the largest number of 
the general public, ordinary insurance 
—mostly in smaller policies—has 
grown rapidly in the industrial com- 
panies during the past twenty years, 
indicating that the companies and 
their agents are aware of the respon- 
sibility of furnishing protection to the 
poorer classes that comprise over 96 
per cent of the nation’s earning-power. 
As to charges of overselling in the 
industrial field, Mr. Niles wryly com- 
mented that “no paid beneficiary of a 
policy has ever complained that the 
policyholder was oversold!” 

Under the gavel of retiring chair- 
man Curtis P. Kendall, \ice-president 
of the Washington National, the in- 
dustrial section heard James G. Bruce, 
assistant actuary of the Colonial Life 
of Jersey City, describe reasons and 
methods underlying the conversion of 
industrial into ordinary policies and 
stress the fact that agents should be 
trained to sell in such a manner that 
an ordinary policy will not be placed 
where industrial should go, and vice 
versa. 

Industrial Contract 

It remained for Sydney F. Keeble, 
associate general counsel of the Life 
& Casualty of Nashville, to discuss the 
industrial agents’ commission con- 
tract. Mr. Keeble sees little or no 
eventual earning difference between 
industrial agents on salary and those 
on commission and avers that the 
“times” contract of the industrial man 
works out just about the same’as the 
ordinary contract. Furthermore, he 
believes that the industrial agent is, 
in fact, “on commission even if his 
contract says he is to get a salary of 
$20 for collecting his debit.’’ In the 
speaker’s opinion, industrial agents 
should actually be held to be commis- 
sioned agents, though he admits that 
government departments may not 
agree with that finding. 

At the close of the industrial sec- 
tion meeting, and prior to an evening 
“off the record” roundtable, B. L. De 
Witt, assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville, was elected chairman 
for the coming year. At the same 
time, A. G. Palmie, assistant secretary 
of the Home State Life of Oklahoma 
City, was named secretary for the in- 
dustrial section. The nominating com- 
mittee was headed by T. J. Mohan, 
vice-president of the Eureka-Mary- 
land of Baltimore. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON last week awarded 

$141,320,610 to the Douglas Aircraft Company for 
military planes under the National Defense program. At 
the same time the aircraft industry was asked to expand 
production as soon as possible and hire additional men to 
speed the huge program now under way. Another devel- 
opment in Congress was the swift action of both Houses 
on the supplemental defense bill, which was forwarded 
to the President for his signature. The bill calls for 
$1,482,000,000 to equip and maintain a peacetime army 
of 1,399,441 men; the Senate approved the $150,000,000 
National Defense housing bill, and the House accepted 
the suspension of enforcement of civil liberties of con- 
scripts and National Guardsmen called into military ser- 
vice, with an amendment exempting these men fiom non- 
payment of taxes and penalties during the term of ser- 
vice when their inability to pay can be shown. 


RECENT report of Charles E. Wilson, president of 

the General Electric Company, disclosed that orders 
received by his company for the three months ending 
Sept. 30 totaled $185,156,837 compared with $79,510,205 
for the same period last year. As a result of the national 
defense program, orders for the United States Govern- 
ment have accounted for slightly more than one-fourth 
of the total business obtained so far this year. Business 
received from ordinary commercial sources during the 






first nine months of this year increased 31 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year. 


* * * 


HE stockholders of the Crucible Steel Co. of America 

voted last week to merge the company with its subsidi- 
ary, the Pittsburgh Ciucible Steel Company, and author- 
ized the necessary changes in the surplus account. The 
actual consummation of the merger was delayed by a tem- 
porary injunction secured by eight persons holding 410 
shares of Crucible pieferred stock. A hearing has been 
scheduled for Oct. 7 on their petition to make the injunc- 


tion permanent. 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
continued at 93 per cent of capacity for the third con- 


secutive week. 


Some districts remained substantially 


unchanged, while others showed some gains and losses. 
The trend of orders of prospective work is upward. Back- 
logs are being accumulated and deliveries on a number 


of products are lengthening. 


* *~ * 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Sept. 28 and Oct. 5, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as follows: 


Sept. 28, Oct. 5, 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials .. 135.76 134.84 135.00 135.74 
OP. Ex ewaeus 21.32 20.88 20.96 21.49 
100 Stocks ...... 101.43 100.65 100.79 101.47 
$0 Bonds ...... 87.83 87.62 87.72 88.10 


—The Statistician. 





The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 314% on savings. . . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


MONTCLAIR 





To Have And To Hold 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
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| State Mutual Agents 


forging ahead fast ... 


. - For the seventh consecutive month State 
This year we are matching Mutual shows a substantial gain in its paid- 
- i . | for business. In July it was 64%; in August 
our record breaking achieve- | 490%; for the seven months 42%. 
Even more significant is the distribution 
ments of 1939. of the business . . . 49 out of its 54 offices 
showed gains. Of these nearly half had 
gains of more than fifty per cent. 

This old rugged New England Company 
is going places. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Reese Snide acai Copia 
INSURANCE COMPANY |i-....—haamw eae 


GALVESTON, TEXAS W.L.MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 
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“FLASH 


Reliance Life is going forward to $500,000,000 life 
insurance in force in 1940. At the close of August, 
it had $497,343,738. 


A collection of straight-from- | 
“FLASH 


the-shoulder sales suggestions 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


; . In the first eight months of this year, new life insur- 
that are intensely practical. ance paid for in Reliance totaled $35,137,525—a 
GAIN of 4.2% compared with the same period 


Tl opi i 
10usands of copies now in of 1939. 


use. 


“FLASH 


Sight and sound—slides and records—are being 
Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 used by Reliance Life to prove to its field force the 
value of a new visual demonstrator coupled with a 
planned sales talk based on monthly premium sales. 


THE SPECTATOR It is called, “Money, Today and Tomorrow,” and its 


immediate success has been such that Reliance Men 


56th and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. everywhere know this new idea means money for 
them—today and tomorrow—as well as for their 


policyholders. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


FFHAND I don’t know what the figures show, but 
I believe that the month following Labor Day brings 
greater number of changes and promotions than any 
milar period during the year. Last week saw Louis 
Benson, of Hartford, who has been doing great work for 
e United Life & Accident as a field supervisor, appoint- 
i general agent for Connecticut for the State Mutual 
’ Worcester. 
. * * 
T Middletown, Conn., agents were interested in the 
Metropolitan announcement that Harry Duffy, who 
gan his Met. connection back in Middletown in 1920, 
‘ad been transferred from Derby, Conn., to Salem, Mass., 
where he will manage the district. The Metropolitan also 
x0ved Michael J. Yanosky from Roxbury district in 
S3oston to Derby, Conn. Thomas E. Kiernan, the popular 
Metropolitan manager at Central Falls, R. I., was like- 
vise moved and hereafter will handle the Woonsocket 
listrict. 
* : * 
ERBERT G. BEHAN, the agency assistant in the 
Orin S. Spencer agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has resigned and will return to individual produc- 
ion for the agency. Mr. Behan has been with the com- 
pany fourteen years in the Hartford district, is a former 


president of the Hartford Life Underwriters Association, 
and is now one of the moving spirits in the Connecticut 
association. He is the son of the popular Vice-President 
Joseph C. Behan of the Massachusetts Mutual. 


* * * 


HARLES CLARE, of New Haven, will take over 
Herbert Behan’s work as assistant general agent in 
Hartford. Clare has been a consistent producer and is 
widely known in amateur golf circles. He is a former 
New England golf champ and a three-time Connecticut 
champ. Tom Silva, John Hancock Manager in Lowell, has 
been on the receiving end of a host of compliments. 
Several weeks ago at the northeastern New England 
regional group meeting, he was awarded a -plaque by 
field-supervisor Paul E. Eagan for outstanding production 
for July and August. During this same period, he found 
time to give considerable aid and assistance to the re- 
cently reorganized Lowell Life Underwriters Association, 
and he was awarded many verbal bouquets when he re- 
cently reported the association’s membership had reached 
84 under his presidency. 
* * * 
T Providence, the agency guided for so many years 
by Eben Luther, has been put in charge of Walter 
K. R. Holm, Jr., by the Connecticut Mutual Life. Holm 
is widely known in Providence through previous connec- 
tions, principally the Penn Mutual Life. At Burlington, 
Vt., Luther C. Hackett, an assistant treasurer of the 
Farmers Trust Company, resigned recently to join the 
ranks of the Mutual Life Insurance Company at Burling- 
ton. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
fowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance. California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


General American, Guardian Life of 





















































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent 
Week — to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
September 7 Investment September 12 Investment September 21 Investment September 28 Investment 
andillin--pinilagetinieibaa oS Seas P Beane Ty a A Se : an Pannetirerscnae 
LOANS | 
Rd. a cceekcecebdsees $ 218.761 5.11 $ 411,112 10.36 | $ 261,456 1.78 | $ 412,910 5.20 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ...... 1,565,102 | 36.54 1,984,519 | 50.02 1,607,951 11.00 | 1,976,539 | 24.91 
Pi Addnintadindadad ication eeres 1,783,863 | 41.65 2,395,631 60.38 1,869,407 12.78 2.389, 449 | 30.11 
RAILROAD SECURITIES i 
Ee 361,074 | 8.43 212,550 5.36 202,000 1.38 1,140,220 14.37 
incsankdansieayeskeviesevasuneieke 28,100 .36 
RE I ae ART SORA Tm | 8.43 | 212,550 5.36 202,000 1.38 1, 168.320 14.73 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Sekiedesd tssneeeneesrecacesas eaenee 266,223 6.22 374,088 9.43 2,080,932 14.23 1,035,110 13.05 
Piinvdinvuvnentidcdendaunbkorwckenwes 20,000 .47 : 
Wasiiceshinaddiantencdanaes 286 223 : 6.69 374,088 9.43 2,080,932 14.23 1,035,110 13.05 
GOVERNMENT a Se 
. S. Government Bonds .. ........ 1,250,000 29.18 500,000 12.60 8,901,641 60.88 750,000 9.45 
rrr : ‘ 29,825 -70 SE Os it 114,688 .79 114,813 1.45 
Bonds Se am......... ‘ore e ems 
State, County, Municipal... ; caus 60.000 1.40 69.525 1.75 190,205 1.30 1,121,640 14.14 
| nee ne ee eee 1,339,825 31.28 569,525 14.35 9,206,534 62.97 1,986,453 25.04 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | 
Fegpsaceceas nas ucRaexecie a 500.000 11.67 344,000 8.67 1,241,000 8.49 1,319,125 16.63 
Piticnschakwacesatducoseasnaleaoes 11,860 -28 71,675 1.81 21,471 15 35,065 4 
| nner 511,860 | 11.95 | 415,675 10.48 1,262,471 8.64 1,354, 190 17.07 
RECAPITULATION 
Scevsesendedwedeydvadaninn read 2,467,122 | 57.60 1,500, 163 37.81 12,730, 87. ¢ 5,480,908 69.09 
SN Ge aceon anid wan panemmawetun euakonn 31,860 | .75 71,675 1.81 21,471 63,165 
SW wacecscs chnccuadsidk wiese vinnie 1,783,863 | 41.65 2,395,631 60.38 869, 12. 8 2,389,449 30.11 
Wid olasvsgctatsseeeee |  ,282,845 | 100.00 “| 3,967,469 100.00 14,621,344 100.00 7,933,522 100.00 
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ALC and War Clause 


HE sessions of the American 

Life Convention, being held 
during the first week of October 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, are expected to have 
the question of war risk clauses 
as the most important part of the 
discussions, whether definitely 
on the program or merely as ma- 
terial for convivial palaver. It 
will be recalled that the ALC 
headquarters not long ago re- 
leased a general outline of what, 
apparently, the member com- 
panies considered a suitable 
foundation ground on which the 
companies individually might 
erect war clause edifices. The 
recommendations then made 
(and published in full in The 
Spectator at the time) have been 
carefully studied by the com- 
panies, many of which have al- 
ready determined a course of 
action. 

Naturally, the passage of the 
conscription bill has greatly in- 
creased interest in the entire 
problem of war risk clauses. It 
has, furthermore, made it likely 
that the ALC companies will 
come to some definite conclusion 
for concerted action in the very 
near future. The question of 
whether this country actually is 
preparing for offensive warfare 
or not does not seem to enter. 
There are those who feel that, 
unless active warfare is immi- 
nent, there should not be a war 
clause in the policies. However, 
it is probable that a majority fa- 
vor inclusion of a war clause at 
this time. Sentiment for partici- 
pation of this country in the 


European war is, just now, con- 
centrated mainly in the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Mid-West, where 


With The Editors 


most of the business of the ALC 
companies is located, sees noth- 
ing that would justify active 
entry of this country into the 
war. 

Just the same, the ALC com- 
panies are not to be caught nap- 
ping. Their managements real- 
ize that the power of money, 
combined with the influence of 
large manufacturing orders from 
abroad, may again—as in 1917— 
drive this country to war, de- 
spite the fact that the aggressive 
moves of the Central Powers 
which furnished an ultimate ex- 
cuse in 1917 are less conspicu- 
ous in the present situation, at 
least as directed definitely at the 
United States. Therefore, it 
seems likely that when the an- 
nual meeting of the ALC is over, 
there will be concerted action 
for inclusion of war risk clauses 
by the Mid-West companies—a 
kind of “hope for the best, but 
expect the worst” motivation. 
That such clauses will be uni- 
form is not to be expected. That 
they will have a generally uni- 
form basis is to be desired. 


Average Compensation 


In discussing the T.N.E.C. in- 
vestigation at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Philadel- 
phia, a fortnight ago, Charles J. 
Zimmerman was much more mod- 
erate than have been certain other 
commentators from the life in- 
surance business. His criticisms 
indeed were directed more to- 
ward the conduct of the inves- 
tigation, for which the S.E.C. 
was responsible. And his own 
experience in the witness chair, 
on February 28, 1940, was less 
hectic than were some others; 









Special Counsel Gerhard Gesell 
appears to have enjoyed the 
Zimmerman charm and respected 
the Zimmerman knowledge. 

But in his remarks about the 
T.N.E.C.— or S.E.C— treatment 
of compensation statistics, the 
N.A.L.U. head seemed to lean 
over in one direction as much as 
the S.E.C. had in the other. In 
particular, he criticized a chart 
or table based on the information 
furnished by 27 companies on 
earnings of full-time men in 
1938. He said that the table was 
incomplete -and, therefore, mis- 
leading, partly because over 35 
per cent of the men included in 
the study were first-year men, 
and 14 per cent of them actually 
had no earnings in that year. 

But the first-year men, and 
even the no-earnings men, should 
be represented in the picture, 
since their living problem and 
their fitness problem are at the 
heart of the whole life insurance 
personnel problem. And aver- 
age-compensation figures should 
reflect the whole picture. When 
Mr. Gesell introduced that table, 
he admitted that the only obtain- 
able figures were for agents em- 
ployed at any time during 1938 
rather than only throughout the 
year, so that “the compensation 
figures may appear to be some- 
what lower than they would be if 
we showed figures for whole- 
time agents employed during the 
entire year...” The S.E.C. re- 
quested that data, but “the com- 
panies were not in a position to 
give us that information.” 

However, those are details. 
President Zimmerman’s report 
as a whole renews one’s faith in 
the life insurance business and 
the agents’ all important partici- 
pation in it. 
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